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YING in the Atlantic Ocean 
568 nautical miles off Cape 
Hatteras, ( Virginia being 
the nearest point on the 
mainland) is a group of 
coral islands called the 
Bermudas, five of which 
are the largest, viz : Ber- 
muda or Somers’ being the 
“mainland,” Somerset, 
Ireland, St. George’s and 
St. David 's, which are con- 
nected by bridges, causeways and 
ferries. 

Like the story that America is named 
after Vespucius Amerigo the discoverer, 
though Columbus first discovered this con- 
tinent. Bermuda received its name in honor of 
Jaun Bermudez, a Spaniard, who was wrecked on 
these islands on a voyage from Spain to Cuba 
with a cargo of hogs in 1522, though Richard 
Eden who sailed above the islands in 1515, might 
have been their earlier discoverer. These islands 
would have been well to be called the isles of 
Eden for they were indeed a paradise, as America 
might have been called Columbia. Many of the 
hogs escaped to land so that when the islands 
were next visited they were inhabited by swine in 
large numbers. 

There was a currency here in the 16th century 
of what is knowm as “hog money,” specimens 
of which were lid, Illd, VId, Xlld, like the old 
currency of the original colonies of America, 
The coins are a curiosity, having on the obverse 
a hog, and on the reverse a ship, and are now 
marked at a high value. Like those Bermudian 
coins a ship was on the reverse of the copper 
coinage of the Maritime Provinces of Canada 
prior to i860, due probably to the intercourse 
between the Bermudas and that part of Canada. 
There was no currency for these islands in the 
later times, though quite a number of pennies 
are to be found here dated “Bermuda 1793,” 
having a ship on the reverse side. The currency 
now used here is English money, gold, silver, 
and copper. Although American and Canadian 
money are taken here in trade, British sterling 
is the legal currency in Bermuda. 

Though there are 365 islands in the group, one 
for each day in the year, Bermuda has about 100 
islands of vegetation ( several of which are in- 
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habitable and other small ones being private is- 
lands) not counting many other rock}' inlets. 

Bermuda belongs to Great Britain and is sur- 
rounded by coral reefs, being fortified by 
the British Government and made a strong 
naval station. 

The island is the seat of the military and naval 
station of Great Britain in the Atlantic which can 
only be reached by ferry by way of Boaz Island 
from Somerset. In the Naval Dockyard are the 
floating dry dock, being the largest in the world, 
and a torpedo boat built in England for the 
Confederate states’ Government during the civil 
war of 1861-5, that was sent to the Southern 
States, but owing to the breaking up of the Con- 
federacy was put in Bermuda. 

The latitude of these is 32 degrees 14 minutes. 
They are 730 miles from Halifax, 700 from New 
York and 2000 miles from England. They are of 
coral formation and built upon the peak of a 
mountain in the sea. They might have been a 
mountain range summit of a disappeared island 
continent according to the legend of the “Lost 
Atlantis,” the island continent described by the 
writers of old which was in the Atlantic Ocean 
beyond the pillars of Hercules ( Gibraltar) which 
might not, after all, have been a legendary fable. 
In large caves of Bermuda are found stalagmite 
containing about forty- four cubic feet; a period 
of 600,000 years would appear to have been re- 
quired for its formation. 

There are two excellent harbors, viz: — at 
Hamilton and St. George’s, the only towns in Ber- 


muda, beside a few villages over the islands. 
When approaching Bermuda the tourist’s eyes 
meet the charming beauty of these islands chang- 
ing from the cold snowy country in winter. 
The tourist boards the Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany’s splendid two chimneyed steamship “ Trin- 
idad” at New York for Bermuda at noon in win- 
ter and goes in to get warm from the cold. The 
next morning he finds the change of the climate 
resembling spring and is, in fact, crossing the 
warm Gulf Stream which flow's up north from 
Gulf of Mexico between the States and Bermuda 
that protects these islands against the northern 
cold. When sighting the light on St. David’s 
Island at night the boat drops her anchor before 
reaching Bermuda, owing to the reefs about the 
islands and the next morning with a colored 
pilot on board she lifts her anchor and steams 
along the islands, the tourist comes on the deck 
and enjoys the splendid climate and beautiful 
view' of the Paradise of fairyland, the Garden of 
the Sea. with white coral houses among the 
cedars, oleanders, palms, etc., for several miles be- 
fore reaching the port. After sailing through 
winding channels, past warships and fortifica- 
tions and beautiful islets into Hamilton Harbor, 
the beautiful white city of Hamilton, like the 
w'hite city of the Columbian World's Exposition 
at Chicago, comes into view before his wander- 
ing eyes. 

The whole chain of islands are twenty-five 
miles long and now'here more than three miles 
across. The area of the islands is twenty-four 
square miles. 

Sir George Somers again discovered these is- 
lands as he was wrecked on the reefs on his way 
to Virginia. He had 140 colonists coming to the 
islands with him. On his arrival in Virginia, 
finding that colony in distress, he volunteered to 
go back to Bermuda for supplies, it being, in his 
own words," the most plentiful placeoffish, hogs 
and fowl.” Soon after his return he died; his 
heart was buried in what is now St. George’s 
Park at St. George’s, the ancient capital of Ber- 
muda, his body was taken to England, and the is- 
lands then assumed the name of Somers’ Islands 
after the pioneer of Bermuda. 

Interest having been aroused in England in 
connection w'ith this newly discovered land, ad- 
venturers connected with the Virginia Company 
settled here in 1614 and were frequently in sore 
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straits, short of provisions, a plague of rats, and 
other calamities and trials. 

The Bermudas, Barmoodas, Somers' Islands, 
by various names they were known, belonged to 
and formed a part and parcel of the Virginia Com- 
pany, but the charter was soon resigned to the 
crown and in 1615 the Bermuda Company was 
formed and a charter granted by James I. This 
company was dissolved in 1685 and the first gover- 
nor under the crown was sent out there in 1687. 

The Devils' Islands, so called “the isles of the 
devils,” styled in the map of Sebastion, cabot 
the discoverer of Canada, in 1540, a name given 
either through the dangerous reefs, or from the 
discordant cries from seafowl which were, in the 
early days, extremely abundant but they have 
since disappeared. 

In May, 1761, privateers of France cruised about 
the islands thus injuring the shipping trade of 
the colony. A ship and a brigantine were hurried- 
ly armed, manned and put to sea, whereupon the 
unwelcome visitor promptly departed, without 
■waiting for close quarters. 

Bermudians in olden times had a reputation for 
daring, and privateering was quite customary', 
doubtless some of the resident descendants of 
those bold mariners have the same spirit at the 
present day. 

It may be said that Turks Island, one of the 
West India Islands, was almost a possession of this 
colony. Bermudians went yearly there to make 
salt : which they did without molestation, from 
1678 until 1710, when they were attacked by Span- 
iards, and driven away from the Islands, but the 
Spaniards were not allowed to retain possession 
very long, because a privateering exposition 
was despatched from Bermuda, so that the Islands 
were speedily recaptured. For the next forty 
years fighting was common between the two par- 
ties, and in 1764 the French from San Domingo 
attacked the Bermudian Salt Rakers and took them 
prisoners. An investigation followed this, which 
led to the decision that the Islands belonged to 
the British Crown and for some reason were part 
of the Colony of the Bahamas. 

It may be said that this colony was one of the 
original American colonies of Britain and in synn- 
pathy with her sister colonies in America revolt- 
ing for independence, it is said, she shipped 100 
barrels of gunpowder to General Washington to 
aid him to gain independence from Britain. 

Bermuda had her reason for being the proud 
possessor of a Navy of her own so recently as 1795, 
consisting of a sloop and gunboat. This colony' 
had a milita of her own, a brave band in theearly 
times. In the war of 1812 it was almost becoming 
an American possession : an America fleet lay in 
New York harbor ready' for action and their pur- 
pose was to seize the homeward bound West In- 
dian fleet and to capture the Bermudas. The 
first project was adopted by a casting vote only. 
Sales of slaves are frequently recorded in the 
early records here. Sentences for witchcraft in 
the early days were by no means uncommon, 
punishment for non-observance of the Lord’s Day, 
and a variety of ordinances rivalling the old Blue 
Laws of Connecticut shows that the old Puritan 
spirit had a stronghold amongst the old settlers 
here, necessary perhaps in the old days for the 
wellbeing of the colony, and for the promotion 
of Order and Law. Slavery was abolished here in 
1834. The Day of Freedom was religiously ob- 
served and the churches were crowded. In Febur- 
ary 1835, an American Brig, the Enterprise, put 
into the port of Hamilton for supplies. This ves- 
sel with 78 slaves on board, was refused a clear- 
ance, the slaves brought on shore, and with the 
exception of one woman and her children, they 
were set at liberty'. 

At the time of the American Civil war Bermuda 
was the halfway house for the blockade runner. 
Eortunes were made by some at that time. 

Bermuda is the fashionable winter resort of the 
Americans, notably wealthy New Yorkers, hun- 
dreds of whom go there weekly to enjoy the fine 
climate and beauty of the islands. It has the 
most equitable climate in the world. The sky is 
clear and deep in color and the sea is as clear as 
cry'Stal. It is one of American’s chosen health 
resorts. Its tempature at that season varies from 
60 to 72 degress and in summer from April to No- 
vember, ranging from 78 to 86 degrees suggests 
in all events greater comfort than is to be found 
in New York. 


The great poet Thomas Moore spoke of Bermuda 
in poetry: 

“Could you but view the scenery fair 
That now beneath my window lies 
You'd think that nature lavished there 
Her purest wave, her softest skies.” 

The population of Bermuda is 15,000, 9000 of 
which are colored and 6000 white. Bermudians 
are a nice, hospitable and law-abiding people, 
different from the hot-tempered West Indians. 
The islands being so narrow and general news 
so limited, the wrong doings that have been done 
for years and generations all over the islands are 
treasured up by T those who are not Bermudians, 
and dealt out by r wholesale to the newcomers. 

The colored population of Bermuda are as a 
whole highly intelligent and well educated. 
They have unquestionably a temperament pe- 
culiar to themselves. Their cheerful and easy 
disposition and good natured humor are prover- 
bial. They' stand in Bermuda on an entirely dif- 
ferent ground from those in the Southern States 
and even in the northern cities. 

Of late years there has been a great influx of 
West Indian blacks, who are looked down upon 
by the colored Bermudians as an undesirable addi- 
tion to the Islands, and an Immigration act was 
passed. 

The climate in winter is mild and fresh, some- 
times very warm, but free from malaria. Ber- 
muda has too miles of hard coral roads that are 


never muddy — the absence of dust is also noticea- 
ble. This is an ideal cyclers’ paradise. The 
country is watered by nature and has a natural 
beauty with white coral houses among the ever- 
green redcedars, palms, palmettos, Pride of India 
trees, banana plants, bamboo trees and many other 
tropical trees looking charming from the roads 
and the sea. Life plants, cacti and century 
plants grow wild here. The grass of Bermuda 
is the creeping crabgrass and the hardy nut 
grass. 

Hamilton is the capital of Bermuda and a 
modern southern town. Its coralline stores, 
warehouses and residences mostly have single or 
double porticoes, piazzas or verandahs with or 
without shutters and window shutters to shut 
out the sun. This town was incorporated in 1793 
and named after the Governor of that time and 
became an incorporated city in 1897. It looks 
charming from the other shore either by daylight 
or by moonlight. It has many handsome coral 
buildings, notably the Custom House and the 
Court House, the big Hamilton and Princess 
Hotels with 200 rooms each, the English Cathe- 
dral, Police Station, Gaol, Government House 
and other buildings and many fine residences. 
It has a tropical park called Victoria Park that 
has a handsome iron band stand, on which the 
garrison and regiment bands play'. As the park 


lies at the back of Hamilton Hotel where the 
Americans stop, the band concerts are generally 
attended by the American visitors, white and 
black natives, English, French, Portuguese, Ger- 
man and other foreign people and officers lep- 
resenting an amusing sight. 

The chief wood of Bermuda is the evergreen 
redcedar. the most abundant in the islands, 
protected by law. The interests in the islands 
are the Spanish Point, the Admiralty House, 
Royal Palms, Devil’s Hole, the late poet Moore’s 
old residence and caves at Walsingham, Joyce’s 
Caves, Natural Grotto, the Natural Arch, the 
Causeway ( one milt long across Castle Harbor) 
Harrington Sound, Somerset Island, Cathedral 
Rock, Ireland Island, Gibb’s Hill Lighthouse, 
(two hundred and fifty' feet high, fifty' years old 
and 350 feet from the sea level) and other interest- 
ing points and the ancient and quaint European 
town of St. George’s of Spanish type with crook- 
ed and narrow streets. 

St. George’s has St. Peter’s Church, the oldest 
church in Bermuda, which has its communion 
plate of massive silver, the gift in 1684 of Wil- 
liam III. and Mary II. King and Queen of Eng- 
land. 

The Devil’s Hole is a natural pit walled round 
containing tame angel fish that with eagerness 
scramble for bread thrown by' some visitor ; a few 
turtles and in separate sides cowfish, devilfish, 
crabfish, scorpion, etc. 

The late great poet Tom Moore’s residence is 


now a resort for tourists, picknicking or going to 
see the Caves at Walsingham. 

The islands comprise nine parishes or “Tri- 
bes” as tlieoriginally styled, viz : Sandys, South- 
hampton, Warwick, Paget, Pembroke, Devon- 
shire. Smiths, Hamilton Parish and St. George’s, 
to each of which, as in England, belongs a parish 
church. 

Nearly' every inhabitant is a bicyclist. In the 
country and on the streets it is common there to 
see naval and military officers, soldiers, old peo- 
ple, colored hotel porters, colored ladies, children 
of both races, amateur photographers and visitors 
from America and England riding on bicycles 
and tandems. 

Hamilton has several bicycle liveries. 

Being a porous country Bermuda has no brooks 
or rivers, but ponds only, and also only one canal 
for drainage. The water supply of Bermuda is 
rainwater that runs down the white coral stone 
roofs into the tanks under the houses and is kept 
cool and pure for drinking. 

The white coral houses, walls and road, by 
moonlight, with the white coral scenery, makes it 
almost bright as daylight, so that you can see 
far and many bicyclists go out without lights 
late at night. 

The rocks are coral and limestone and the soil 
is fertile red clay. The houses are built of coral 
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blocks that are sawn in the quarries that also 
supply broken stones for roadmaking to be crush- 
ed by a steam road roller. 

It is a peculiar fact that the coral roads in a few 
minutes after a rainstorm, or sea squall, get dry 
enough for bicycling and driving, but the wet 
sides must be avoided by cyclists as they are slip- 
pery. 

Hamilton has good sewerage, a good police 
service especially for the visitors ; fine shops, 
good hotels, good tailors and cheap livery and 
Bermuda has delightful yachting, good fishing, 
winter seabathing and field games. 

Bermuda raise Easter lilies, early potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, Bermuda onions, tomatoes, and 
other vegetables for the American and other mar- 
kets, and also arrowroot for the factory that manu- 
factures the best starch for pastry in the world. 

Cultivated strawberries, lettuce, tomatoes, etc., 
are seen for sale here through the winter. 

The trees found growing here are the large 
rubber trees, orange, lemon, grugru, fiddlewood, 
date palm, royal palm, cocoa palm, cinnamon, 
guava fruit, sweetapple, coffee, loquot (a deli- 
cious small pear kind abundant here), etc. 

Bermuda has steamer and cable connection 
with New York carrying the Royal and U. S. 
mails weekly in winter and fortnightly in sum- 
mer and with Halifax thrice a month. 

It has no railway of any kind and there is some 
talk of an electric railway. 

No foreigner can own property in Bermuda 
without getting naturalized, and if he marries a 
Bermuda girl she would have to tell all her 
property there unless he become a naturalized 
Bermudian. 

Bermuda bachelors can marry a native or for 
eign girl whichever they choose. The Bermuda 
girl are pretty and will give their properties up 
for love’s sake. 

The rule of the road in Bermuda is the reverse 
of the American rule. It is a law that bicyclists 
are not allowed to ride on the sidewalks and 
evey vehicle must carry a light at sunset. A 
good bicycle road map can be had at the Bermu- 
da Bicycle Company. All bicycles entering Ber- 
muda are subject to a specific duty of ten shill- 
ings ($2.40). This duty isnot refunded to tourists. 

• No charge is made by the S. S. Co. for car- 
riage of tourists' bicycles either way if brought 
as baggage. 

The public schools are mostly attended by col- 
ored pupils, while the white scholars usually 7 go 
to private schools. The Berkeley Institute in 
Hamilton, perhaps the most prominent among the 
colored schools for promoting higher education, 
is named after Berkeley who, in 1728, entertained 
a scheme for christianizing “ American savages 
by establishing a college in Bermuda as a con- 
venient radiating centre.” 

The English Church is the dominant church in 
Bermuda and the Presbyterians and especially the 
Methodists are increasing in power and influence. 
The Presbyterians have two ministers, the Meth- 
odists five and the colored Methodists also five. 
The Methodist or “ Wesley Church” in Hamilton, 
is the largest on the islands, and has also the 
largest congregation . 

Bermuda has a white girl in the New York 
Institution and a boy and a girl, both of the col- 
ored race, at the Halifax Institution. It has also 
a lively and active dumb lad subject to epileptic 
fits whose uncle is a wealthy Bermudian Jewellery 
merchant of South American birth whose father 
was a Dutchman. 

The Governor of Bermuda, under the the crown, 
is also the Governor of the Military and Naval 
station there. 

If St. Helena, the prison residence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, is a barren rock, Bermuda, which by 7 
the way is only half the size, is a garden, and a 
very beautiful garden indeed. Six of the islands 
in the Great Sound have been selected and made 
ready for the reception of the Boer prisoners of 
war, and already some 2000 are established. Both 
islands make ideal prisons from point of safety, 
but Bermuda is equally ideal from the point of 
view of comfort. 

It is said that President Hayes’ deaf nephew 
visited here. Thefreedom ofthecity ofHamilton 
was given to Admiral Sampson by the Governor 
of Bermuda in 1899 on his way to Cuba from New 
York. 


The stars and stripes are seen to wave from the 
U. S. Consulate and private houses and hotels on 
the arrival of the New York steamer. 

This story 7 is only half told about Bermuda. 
Bushell’s Handbook of Bermuda can be had by 
sending two shillings or 50 cents ‘to Mr. J. J. 
Bushell. F. J. T. Boal. 


Mr. F. J. T. Boal, the author of the ”Story 7 of 
Bermuda, ” it will be interesting to know, was for 
a number of years assistant Postmaster of Sussex, 
N. B,, Canada, up to the time of his father’s death, 
and although a deaf-mute executed his duties 
with intelligence and sagacity that was entirely 
creditable. At the present time he and his 
brother-in-law have taken Alhambra Rink, the 
largest kind in the Eastern Provinces, for the 
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year, and will run it for the skaters, curlers and 
hockeyists this winter. It is the Sussex Exhibi- 
tion building and its space is twelve laps to the 
mile. If Mr. Boal could hear, he would probably 
be connected with the Government in some 
leading capacity 7 , as his interest in affairs of that 
kind are quite remarkable, and his knowlege of 
Presidents, Governors and eminent men and 
women, shows that he follows them up very 
closely. Mr. Boal takes a great interest in his 
fellow-deaf and has made several vain attempts 
to organize a provincial association. He is not 
discouraged, however, and will try again. He 
say 7 s there are about 400 deaf-mutes in the prov- 
inces, many of whom have never been to school, 
Recently Mr. Boal invented a game which he 
calls ‘‘The Game of Imperialism,” which is said 
by those who have seen it to be excellent. 


Milwaukee Notes. 

Mrs. Minnie Nordwig was my classmate at the 
day school for the deaf, for seven years, when she 
left to become self-supporting. A few years later, 
while I was deep in the pleasures of my High 
school studies, she became the wife of Richard 
Nordwig. who came to this country 7 from Ger- 
many, thirteen y 7 ears ago. The couple are bless- 
ed with one lovely child, Norma Dorothy 7 Nord- 
wig, and also have a pretty, cozy home of their 
very own. Some months ago, Mrs. Nordwig 
was seriously ill and for several days the doctors 
had no hope of saving her life. But in a week, 
she had safely passed the crisis, much to the joy 
of her family and many friends. The family- 
life of Mr. and Mrs. Nordwig is a most happy 
one, and I am always glad when lean visit them. 

Little Norma is a very bright child and is 
familiar with three languages, English, German, 
and the sign-language. She converses with her 
mother in English and uses German and signs 
when talking to her father. 


Mr. Arvid Holm, or to put it more properly, 
John Charles Arvid Holm formerly of Stockholm, 


Sweden, but at present of this city, will short- 
ly leave for Sweden to visit his aged mother. 
During the few years, Mr. Holm has been in 
this country 7 , he has travelled extensively, but 
for the most part has lived in Milwaukee. In ap- 
pearance, he is tall and of a fine physique. He is 
also a well-educated young man, of courteous, 
dignified manners, consequently, he is a social 
favorite in circles of the deaf. He learned the 
English language through his own efforts, and 
so well has he succeeded in that language, that 
I am prompted to repeat some of his words as 
follows: “Oh, yes, I have read several of Fred- 
rika Bremer’s books and articles in magazines, in 
the original Swedish. As for Swedenborg, 1 can 
not remember that I have read any books written 
by him, but several about him. If he has written 
anything it is probably most about Religion. He 
claimed that he could communicate with spirits 
of dead persons, and the house where he held his 
Spiritual Seances can still be seen on a certain 
street in Stockholm. He went to England where 
he gained many followers and where he finally 
died many years ago.” It is believed that Mr. 
Holm is by trade a “joiner,” and so industrious 
and conscientious a workman is he, that he is 
steadily employed. We remember with pleasure 
the entertaining talks he gave on his travels, 
and particularly anent the beauties of the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, and although it is months 
since we last conversed with him, we wish him a 
pleasant trip to Sweden. 


Mr. Pach has given some interesting facts con- 
cerning plays which the deaf who enjoy going to 
the theatre will do well to make a note of. While 
I have not had the leisure to see the number of 
plays seen by Mr. Pach, yet I generally find an 
opportunity to attend the theatre, and before I do 
so, I usually read up the play, and this helps me 
to understand the actions of the actors on the 
stage. For instance, before I went to see Mautell 
in “ Romeo and Juliet, ” I read my copy of Maud 
Adams' edition of that plaj T . If one gets a good 
seat near the stage, and is an expert lip-reader, 
further pleasure is derived from the play. Dis- 
mal plays which make the tears stream down a 
woman’s face and leave her depressed, may be 
fashionable at times, but I much prefer a play 
which make others laugh, feel better and leaves 
them buoyed up for several days. But that does 
not mean such plays to be shallow ones, devoid 
of wholesome lessons in wordly wisdom. 


Many of the deaf have somehow received the 
idea that Assistant Secretary of State, A. A. 
Adee, is a deaf-mute. I wrote to Mr. Adee some 
time ago for a statement of his deafness, but never 
received an answer, probably because I forgot to 
enclose a stamp. I next wrote to a friend living 
in the East who knows Mr. Adee, and as a result 
I am at present in a position to state that Mr, 
Adee is decidedly not a deaf-mute , but simply 
hard of hearing. I am further informed that 
in the 1901-1902 issue of Who's Who will be 
found a brief account of Mr. Adee sufficient to 
realize the mistake of his being taken for a deaf- 
mute. It was also said that the position which 
he occupies in Diplomacy necessitates his being 
deaf to much that is said within his hearing. 

For the first time in my life I have received in- 
formation of a deaf man who lost several thousand 
dollars in speculation. What a sad and costly 
lesson it was to him ! 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Downey of this city have 
three little girls, Eugenia, Katherine and Faith. 
Katherine is inexpressibly beautiful with lovely 
eyes that look out on the world with wonder. 
Faith came to bless the family three months ago, 
and recently, Mrs. Downey’s hearing cousin, 
Marie Krembs, and v 7 our correspondent called to 
see Faith. They were captivated w 7 ith the pretty 
baby, and \ 7 our scribe taking Faith in her arms, 
asked Eugenia and Katherine if she could take 
baby home with her. Eugenia stamped her foot, 
and said decisively in the sign-language, “No, 
j 7 ou cannot, must not take away our Faith,” 
while Katherine stood by with eyes that grew 
larger and rounder, until the writer sudden Iv got 
dowm on her knees, and putting her free arm 
around Katharine, assured her that the baby 
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would not be taken away. Therewith Katherine 
smiled in her sweet way. Mr. and Mrs, Downey 
will move to Stevens Point, Wis., in the spring, 
as Mrs. Downey’s mother has given her a house 
in that city. 


I admire Mr. Doylan ’s candor. He says that 
tailors are essentially the people, and they certain- 
ly are for as Carlyle says a tailor is not only a 
man but something of a creator. “Man is by the 
Tailor new-created into a nolbemau and clothed 
not only with Wool but with Dignity 7 and royal 
mantles and pontifical stoles,” etc. Queen Hess 
once greeted eighteen tailors with a “Good-morn- 
ing gentlemen both! ” And she also boasted of her 
regiment of Tailors on Mares. Indeed, ever since 
I tried making myself a velvet jacket, and got 
the belt on upside down, and used my father’s 
razor on the sly to get the belt off and on again 
properly — since then I have had much respect for 
tailors and in the future will leave them alone 
in peace. 

The fine language used by Mr. Doylan — and 
certainly fine feathers and fine language some- 
times go together — reminds me that 1 received the 
following from a correspondent: 

“I am a beautiful woman. My abundant un- 
dulating hair envelopes me as a cloud. Supple 
as a willow is my waist. Soft and brilliant is 
my visage as the satin of the flowers. I am en- 
dowed with wealth sufficient to saunter through 
life hand in hand with my beloved. Were I to 
meet a gracions lord, kindly, intelligent, well- 
educated and of good taste, I would unite myself 
with him for life, and later share with him the 
pleasure of being laid to rest eternal in a tomb of 
pink marble.” 


Mr. William Howard’s father died recently 
after a brief illness. Mrs. Howard and her son 
will soon remove to Boston to reside permanently. 
Mr. Howard was educated at the day school here 
and is an engraver by trade. 


During the last week of December, the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association convened in Mil- 
waukee, and among those whom your correspon- 
dent had the pleasure of meeting were Supt. and 
Mrs. C. P. Cart, Miss Hobart and Prof. J. J. 
Murphy 7 , of Delavan, and Miss Griswold of 
Chicago. Prof. Robinson was also present but 
we missed meeting him. Prof. Murphy and 
Miss Griswold were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
P. S. Engelhardt. Miss Griswold called on the 
the writer and was persuaded to stay to supper 
and partake of sconesan ’ oat-cakes an ’ short-bread 
and ither things frae the auld countree. 

The members of the Delavan school faculty all 
read papers at the convention mentioned, Supt. 
Cary’s being a most interesting one on “ The 
Boy Who is Deaf and Dumb. ” I think Prof. 
Robinson’s paper was entitled, “The Relation 
of the Deaf to Language.” Prof. Murphy read a 
paper on “Number Work.” 

Miss Hypatia Boyd left Milwaukee, January, 
second, for Delavan, where she attends the School 
for the Deaf as a student and helper in respect to 
the education and training of deaf children. 
Being much interested in the welfare of her 
fellow sufferers, she is anxious to fit herself as a 
teacher of the deaf. She expects to remain in 
Delavan for a number of months. 

Hypatia Boyd. 

Dec. 1900. 


The gifts to American colleges in 1891 aggre- 
gated nearly fifteen million of dollars, and the do- 
nations to libraries and museums amounted to 
many millions more. A few charitably inclined 
persons endeavoured to relieve the distress in the 
crowded tenements of large cities where the child- 
ren suffered intensely' in summer in the fetid and 
heated atmosphere. To thousands of these child- 
ren a day spent in the country or on the water 
or the sea side is like a glimpse of paradies, but 
the amount expended was very little compared 
with that bestowed upon institutitons of learning. 
Some day a rich man may' die and leave his wealth 
so that it can be used for the welfare of such child- 
ren, instead of giving it to institutions which can 
get along very well without it. 



Silent Worker Eng. 

HYPATIA BOYD. 


Our Milwaukee friend and contributor of interesting 
articles to The Silent Worker is at present taking 
up the study of teaching the deaf at the Wisconsin 
school for the Deaf at Delavan. She is a graduate of an 
oral school, and although one of the best lip-readers in 
the country, she prefers the society of the deaf and has 
taken every advantage to meet and associate with them. 


Brooklyn, INI. Y. 

H ASN’T the Guild of Deaf-Mutes of this Bor- 
ough succeeded during the past few years ? 
Those who think not have only to look up the 
number of good deeds the organization has done 
and the helping hand it has freely extended to 
many of the temporary stranded of our class of 
people. To this may be added a long list of in- 
structive and amusing lectures given under its 
auspices by men eminent in various walks of life, 
notable that by Dr. Walter B. Peet, upon “ First 
Aid to the Injured, ” and another by Civil Eng- 
ineer Evans upon “ The New East River Bridge. ” 
These two are mentioned not because they were 
better than many others given by the Brooklyn 
Guild but on account of coming first to mind. 
Then, again, the Guild’s various entertainments 
have almost without exception been brilliant af- 
fairs, well prepared and largely attended. 


The sixth annual Christmas entertainment of 
the Brooklyn Guild came off on the evening of 
December 28th last and was attended by at least 
two hundred and fifty persons. That is one es- 
timation of the number present ; others make it 
three hundred and still others more. However 
that may be the large hall in which the affair 
took place was uncomfortably crowded, so much 
so that Santa Claus found it rather difficult to get 
about. 

Shortly after seven o’clock the d'oors of the 
chapel were thrown open . The crowd began to 
come and continued to do so for the next two 
hours and more. Every ticket holder was entitl- 
ed to a present, and they got it as soon as the 
pasteboard passed from their hands. At the 
door was a large basket filled high with presents, 
some useful, some comical and others ornamen- 
tal, and every person was invited to take one. 
The presiding genius of this feast was Santa aid- 
ed by Glorstein, Moore, and other members. 

Shortly before nine the president of the Guild 
ascended the rostrum. Far to the rear could be 
seen the smiling and happy faces of the youth, 
beauty and intelligence of mutedom. Hands and 
arms were going like windmills and fingers were 
being twisted in every shape, so much so as to 


cause the hearing people present to gasp with 
astonishment. Most of these friends had never 
before seen anything like it and they marvelled 
that men and women, gallant youth and maidens 
fair, deprived of hearing and many of speech, 
could be so happy and contented and at the same 
time enjoy themselves in so rational a manner. 
To the initiated the scene was not astonishing, 
as education has done and will continue to do for 
the deaf all that can be done for their more fort- 
unate brethren and sisters. 

To get the attention of the crowd was exceed- 
ingly difficult, but as soon as a semblance of order 
was obtained, the President opened the meeting 
with a brief speech of welcome and then intro- 
duced Mr. John Wilkinson. This gentleman is 
one of the graceful sign-makers in mutedom, 
which added to a high order of intelligence make 
what lie says well worth seeing ; but for the time 
being Wilkinson entered into the spirit of the 
hour. His signs were of the spread-eagle variety 
and he took up most of the rostrum to bring them 
forth. His remarks, in substance, were of the 
Christmas kind, bright and joyous, and at the 
same time he did not forget to put in a good word 
for the Brooklyn Guild and the one across the 
river away up town. Both Dr. Gallaudet and 
Dr. Chamberlain were on the program for short 
speeches, but the former was sick and the latter 
engaged in pastoral work elsewhere. Little 
Santa Claus play by two speaking children, 
seemed to please the youngsters present, as their 
laughter and shouts testified. Miss Hannah 
Henry next came forward and in her usual 
graceful manner told a Christmas story. Mr. D. 
H. King gave several short and comical stories, 
which were followed by a dialogue between 
Harry Glorsteen and the fair and charming Miss 
Henry. Next to appear before the footlights 
was Mrs. Mollie Kidd, formerly of Oklahoma 
but now of this borough. She gave a story 
appropriate to the time and place in a most 
pleasing and interesting manner, her signs being 
clear and easily understood. “Home, Sweet 
Home,” followed and another delightful enter- 
tainment of the Brooklyn Guild, came to an end. 
Informally a majority of those at the affair re- 
mained until near midnight talking and having 
a jolly good time. 


It is said that the New York Guild’s enter- 
tainment given on the same evening as that of the 
Brooklyn organization, was almost as largely 
attended as the one in this borough. Among 
other attractions the New York’s had theatricals 
which are always drawing cards. Now that a 
way has been found to get the wherewithal, it is 
hoped that their success in the future will be 
greater than that of the past. 


A number of socials were given hereabouts on 
the first night of the present year. One which 
took place at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wilkinson was a fine affair. It was attended by 
a number of the best known deaf of Brooklyn and 
and also several hearing friends. A banquet was 
served. Speeches were made, toasts drank and a 
capital time was enjoyed by all. 

Another social and reception was that held on 
the same evening at the home of Frank Ecka. 
This also was a first class affair. Amusements 
of various kinds was indulged in until Billy 
Moore got his camera in position for a flashlight 
photograph. A scramble for places ensued, the 
gas was turned low, a blinding flash and the pic- 
ture was “ took. ” 

The supper served to about thirty-five persons 
was a most elaborate spread, consisting of the 
substantials and dainties of the season. Among 
those present were Prof. Goerger and wife, A. 
McLaren and Miss Kate Collinger, Herman Beck, 
Joseph Schloss and wife, Geo. Scalese, Isaac Gol- 
land, of Yonkers, Miss Mary Riley of Newburgh, 
Philip J. Young and wife and the Misses Ecka. 


On the evening of January 9th last, the Brook- 
lyn Guild held a lively meeting. There were 
about twenty members present and quite a large 
number of visitors. After considerable time had 
been lost in waiting for Secretary Conlon, the 
president called for order and appointed Herman 
Beck, secretary pro tem. He then stated that as 
the minutes of previous meetings were not at hand 
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the installation of the newly elected officers would 
take place inmiediatetly. In his closing remarks 
the retiring president said in substance that he 
had tried to do his duty by the Guild ; that he 
was but human and had likely made mistakes 
but these were of the head and not of the heart ; 
he counselled the members to give their new 
president their earnest support in his endeavors 
for the best interest of the Guild and concluded 
with a few complimentary words regarding the 
new president. 

President Juhring upon taking the rostrum said 
that he had been treasurer of the Guild and also 
of the defunct Brooklyn Society in all for seven 
years, and that as president of the Guild he 
would do his duty. All the newly elected officers 
followed with short speeches and then the real 
business of the evening began. 

President Juhring appointed the following 
members as his aids: Executive Committee, two 

former presidents, Archie McLaren and , 

Auditing Committee Charles Schindler, Alex- 
ander Mcllwraith and A. McLaren. Entertain- 
ment Committee, Mrs. Ella Turner, W. A. 

Moore and . Visiting Committee, Frank 

Ecka, J. B. Vales, Sam. Brown, Mts. William 
Conzelman and Miss Sarah Stein. 

Charles Schindler taking the rostrum objected 
to the way some former visiting committee had 
performed their work and thought the by-laws of 
the Guild should be so changed that similar im- 
position, as he related, would be impossible here- 
after. The debate on this point waxed hot and 
ended with a most positive decision. 


By the will of the late W. F. Cochran of Yon- 
kers the “ Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes is giv- 
en $10,000. 

There is trouble on between the State Board of 
Charities and the governor of this common- 
wealth. It is likely to effect all the institutions 
that receive money in any way from the State 
and a big “shake up ” is one of the probabilities. 


Archie McLaren ’s birthday was January 9th. 
He was congratulated and chaffed at the Brooklyn 
Guild, and after adjournment, snowballed. 


Most profound regret has been expressed by 
the deaf of this borough at the serious illness of 
of their beloved friend and benefactor Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet. It is the sincere hope of all 
that this good man will soon recover to cheer on 
in the battle of life those in whose welfare he has 
always taken a lively interest. 


The “bhoys” of the Union League over in 
Manhatten scored another success Jan. 4. It 
was a Masqusade. The attendance was large, 
many of the hearing friends of the members being 
present. Taken all in all it was a magnificent 
affair and the largest the deaf of New York 
ever held. There was no drunkenness or disorder 
of any kind to mar the pleasure of those present. 
The Committee of arrangements, young fellows 
in swell evening clothes, worked hard and are to 
be congratulated for the excellent management 
displayed. 

The members of the Union League are former 
pupils of the Lexington Avenue school which is 
run by the machine “pure oral. ” As a general 
thing among the deaf of Greater New York, those 
who were instructed in oral schools are looked 
upon as inferior mentally to those taught by the 
“ combined” method; but such feeling is a great 
mistake. The semi-mute members of the Union 
League are an intelligent lot of young men, ful- 
ly the equal and in some respects the superiors of 
semi-mutes from sign schools. Featlier-brpin 
writers may try to controvert this statement by 
bringing toward the least intelligent of oral gradu- 
ates as samples of all ; nevertheless the truth is 
plain that in this hustling town there are many 
intelligent deaf people who were taught by the 
pure oral method who are mentally and as lip- 
readers the equals if not superiors of the best in 
the state. 

George Lucas Reynolds . 


A Scotch deaf young man, residing in Manitoba, 
has invented a form of ballot that is said to make 
recounts unnecessary . — Missouri Record. 



SYLVIA CHAPIN BAL1S. 

U NLIKE NAPOLEON, who said, “I 
have no ancestry, ’’the subject of this 
sketch has been more favored in that 
respect. Like the child of whom Emer- 
son declared, “ education should begin 
a hundred years before its birth, ” both 
parents were of Puritan stock, and both sides 
claim men and women prominent at the bar, 
in the pulpit, in literature, medicine, science and 
statesmanship. Organizers and leaders, some of 
them, and it is not so long ago that Springfield, 
Mass., testified to the prominence and worth of 
one of them, Samuel Chapin, by erecting, to per- 
petuate that sentiment, a statue in his honor in 
her public park. 

Born in Mattoon. 111 ., amid war’s alarms, early 
familiarized with the shriek of bugles and roll of 
drums ; at a time when party feelings ran high 
and opinions were strongly and fearlessly ex- 
pressed and decisions made and acted upon 
quickly, the second child of Leonidas and Amanda 
Chapin inherited much of the spirit of the times 



as well as many of the characteristics of her an- 
cestors. Her parents’ social position and wealth 
and her father’s prominence in public affairs gave 
her many unusual advantages. At the age of five 
years Sylvia Lee Chapin entered the public school 
where she remained until eight years old, when, 
with terrible suddenness cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis claimed her as one of its victims, and depriv- 
ed her ofhearing. Her recover}- was very slow, 
and a return to the public school being impractic- 
able, governesses were procured and she studied 
for a time under their supervision. 

Upon the advice of the late Dr. Aaron L. Chapin, 
President of Beloit, Wis., College, she was sent 
to the Illinois School fortlie Deafat Jacksonville, 
where she entered the academic department, and 
graduated with the first honors of her class in 
1880, although the youngest member. Appointed 
to teach in the St. Louis Day-School that fall, 
she held the position two years, then resigned to 
remove with her parents to Berlin Heights, Ohio, 
to reside in the ancestral home recently inherited 
by her father. In the vicinity she organized and 
successfully maintained and instructed large clas- 
ses in drawing, painting and designing, having 
studios in five different towns, spending one da}' 
of every week in each place, having pupils of all 
ages ranging from ten to fifty years in her classes. 

She relied entirely' upon speech and lip-reading 
jn communicating with every one with whom she 
came in contact. 


This continued until called to teach in the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, by the late 
Dr. Thos. Maclntire, in 1885. June 26th, 1886, 
she was married to James C. Balis, a teacher in 
the same school. In the summer of 1890 they 
were offered positions in the Ontario Institution 
for the Deaf at Belleville, Ont., and after due 
consideration of the superior advantages held out 
to them, accepted and removed to Canada where 
they at present reside. 

Mrs. Balis for three years taught the art classes 
in addition to her regular school room work, but 
it being too great a demand on her strength she 
very reluctantly resigned. She was a member of 
the Pittsburg School of Design for several years. 
She is naturally much interested in art, and 
makes many pilgrimages to the art galleries to be 
found in the various cities which she and her 
husband annually visit. 

An omnivorous reader, she was early encourag- 
ed and assisted in that direction by her parents 
and teachers, two of whom have exerted a greater 
influence over her than they dreamed of at the 
time, namely Prof. John H. Woods of Jackson- 
ville and Dr. Harvey W. Milligan late president 
of the Illinois College at that place ; as also did 
the late Dr. P. G. Gillett. 

She is said to have been the first deaf person to 
orally address the convention of instructors of 
the deaf. Since 1890 she has read papers before 
many conventions, and acted as orator at the 
meeting of the alumni association of the Illinois 
Institution held at the capitol in Springfield, 111 . 
A steady contributor to the public press, she is a 
member and entitled to wear the reporter’s badge 
of the Press Association. She was for years 
elected treasurer of the Association of the 
“Kings Daughters and Sons ” of St. Thomas 
Church, a society composed entirely of ladies 
and gentlemen blessed with all their faculties. 

Mrs. Balis was at the recent meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
elected one of the Executive Committee and 
Directors of that body. During the same Con- 
vention she was appointed Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Publication of Stories. At the Gallaudet 
Alumni Association banquet held in Buffalo, 
N. Y ., at Statler’s hotel, she had the honor of 
being placed upon the toast list and responded to 
the toast “Associated Co-Eds.” She has very 
recently been selected to fill the responsible posi- 
tion of religious instructor to more than a hun- 
dred of the younger children in the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Balis is fond of society and mingles as free- 
ly in and gets as much enjoyment out of social 
gatherings as her more fortunate sisters. She is 
frequently mistaken for a foreigner owing to a 
French accent. 

Here let us quote from Browning who says ; 

“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ' A whole I planned ,’ 

Youth is but half ; trust God, see all, nor be afraid. ” 

Mrs. Balis does credit to her ancestry- in a 
sturdy stand for her own and others’ rights. 
She is just such a leader as the deaf have need of. 
To say with her, is almost to see the avowal 
accomplished. Wherever she goes or whatever 
she says she becomes at once prominent. With 
all her intellectual and social qualities, she is a 
model housekeeper and a home-maker, and to this 
may be added the summary contained in verses 
10 to 31, Proverbs xxxi — which thauk God is. 
true of so many among our sisters of the silent 
life as well as those who dwell in the world of 
sound. Unceasing, purposeful activity is her 
leading characteristics in the world of workers. 
As for personal charm we give her portrait to 
speak for itself . — Reprinted from the Alabama 
Messenger. 


A Tabulation of the census returns of 1890 
shows 41,850 deaf-mutes in the United States, or 
675 to each miltion of population. In the division 
of sexes 55 per cent were males and 45 per cent 
were females. If our present population is 80,- 
000,000 then according to the above ratio there 
are now 54,000 deaf-mutes in the United States, 
of whom 29,700 are males and 24,300 are females. 
— Deaf- Mutes ’ Jou mat. 
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HE following, from an Editorial in the 
The Deaf World will win the approba- 
tion of all : 

“ We aim to present in these col- 
umns nothing: but clean reading mat- 


ter. Clippings from the public press 
containing accounts of criminal offenses in which 
deaf-mutes figure are not desired and will be re- 
jected. The mission of The World is to elevate 
the deaf as a class and we have no desire to re- 
produce sensational and disreputable affairs in 
which deaf-mutes have unfortunately figured and 


which reflect upon the deaf as a whole.” 


J* 


The readers of the Silent Worker will recall 
mention made in the September number of the 
regularity with which Miss Lois Atwood of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, late a teacher in the Alabama 
school, attended conventions of the deaf and of 
teachers of the deaf. Probably no young woman 
engaged in the work had a larger number of 
friends and her untimely death, just announced, 
will pain a large circle of friends all over North 
America. 

The only child of brillant well-educated and 
polished deaf parents, both successful teachers, 
she came naturally to the profession and she won 
friends, just as she won her pupils and associates 
by her refined bearing, gentle manner, and sin- 
cerity of purpose. Living she enjoyed the true 
friendship of hundreds — dead she is mourned by 
them all. 

To her grief-stricken parents, whom she wor- 
shipped and by whom she was fairly idolized 
these sorrowing friends bow in depth of woe 
and say “We mourn with you.” 


J* 


Mr. Paul Lange of the Wisconsin school is 
sending out circulars seeking information, the 
results of which will be an article in the An- 
nals that will be of profound interest to the 
deaf. 

Jtt 

After enjoyable visits from them for years, the 
Companion and Hawkeye have ceased to brighten 
the exchange table and gladden the exchange- 
readers’ eye. 


New York Notes. 


The League of Elect Surds is gradually adding 
to its membership roll, and the lodge prospers. It 
has a cash balance in bank of over two hundred 
dollars ; has two well furnished rooms and all 
the paraphernalia needed by a secret society of its 
-class. 

Of the benevolent and fraternal features the 
public knows nothing, for all its good works are 
conducted so that its light is hidden — and this 
is as its members desire. 

A brother in distress is its first care and there 
Is no red tape to be cut in accomplishing relief. 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Atheletic Club hold two balls 
this year, one in Brooklyn in March, in ad- 
dition to the one they will give at Majestic Hall 
in February. 

These young men can be depended on to give 
a good account of themselves and make their 
guests feel at home, as it were. 

d* 

Another event of much interest is a debate on 
the Panama Canal to be given by members of the 
Manhattan Literary Association. As it has been 
several years since these gentlemen have given 
any sort of an evening’s entertainment on the 
lines its founders laid down, this will be of more 
than ordinary interest. 

at 

An evening’s social entertainment at St. Ann’s 
Guild room was the program for Tuesdaj', Jan- 
uary 7th, when fully a hundred enjo3'ed them- 
selves without being bored from the platform. 
St. Ann’s is now in line with the Xavier and 
Presbyterian congregations. The “cakes and 
ale” feature of church life has too long been 
neglected. 

at 

Had a good stage manager been in charge of 
the play produced at the Guild’s Christmas cele- 
bration, the action would have been hastened 
without any loss, and there would have been 
more contrast; more light and shade. As it was 
all acquitted themselves well and gave an enter- 
taining performance. After it was concluded, 
presents were distributed and every one went 
home happy. 

at 

Isaac Newton Soper, everybody’s friend, a 
New Yorker by adoption, spent his holidays in 
The New York Hospital, striken with pleuro- 
pneumonia. Daily visits from relatives who 
came from his Massachusetts home ■ Brothers in 
the League of Elect Surds, of which he is Deputy 
Grand Ruler, and fellow members of St. Ann’s 
church, in which, and its affiliated organizations 
he has always been prominent, were frequent 
visitors and helped him while away the hours. 

He is now convalescent, and gaining strength 
at the home of a friend on Central Park West. 
His recovery is a source of joy and gratification 
to a large circle of friends. 

In addition to the organizations mentioned, 
Mr. Soper is Treasurer of the Empire State Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. By occupation he is a mak- 
er of tool patterns and a skilled worker of the 
higher grade. 

at 

Prominent visitors to Gotham during the holi- 
days were Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter, and 
Mrs. R. C. Stephenson, of Trenton N. J. ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jay Cooke Howard, of Duluth, Minn. ; 
Mrs. Elam Will and Mrs. Edward Heller, of 
Elizabeth. N. J. ; Clarence A. Boxley, of Troy, 
N. Y., and Messrs. Murray, Campbell and J. H. 
Keyser, of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FORM 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION IN LOS 
ANGELES CELEBRATED — OFFI- 
CERS ELECTED. 


J* 

The Union League’s Annual Ball was held 
January 4th, and was a very enjoyable event, 
though it did not reach the high social standard 
that its 1901 affair achieved. The Tuxedo with 
all its appointments; the splendid banquet and 
all made a high-water mark that future commit- 
tees will be judged by. 

The “Confetti Battle" was introduced by a 
deaf people’s terpsichorean event, but the effect 
was sadly marred by the too persistent efforts of 
members to sell packages. 

An innovation was a pocket battery carried by 
a masked young man who “jarred” ladies and 
gentlemen alike by shocks from it. Men did not 
mind it, but several of the young women were 
visibly annoyed and in some cases down right 
angry, but the members made no effort to protect 
their guests. For the first time the members 
wore no badges. 

a* 


The thirteenth anniversary of the Los Angeles 
Association of the Deaf was held on Tuesday 
evening in the parish hall at St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathe rdal,B. D. Livingston presidipg. 

The date selected for the meeting was also the 
anniversary of the birth of T. Gallaudet, founder 
of deaf-mute schools in the United States, and it 
was one of the most pleasant and harmonious 
meetings in the history of the association. 

The report of Thomas Widd, the lavreader of 
the association, which was listened to eagerly by 
these people who listen with the eye, was read, 
showing also the most prosperous year they have 
ever had. 

Thirteen years ago Dr. Gallaudet visited Los 
Angeles and held the first meeting at which but 
two or three deaf-mutes were present. At that 
meeting it was decided to hold weekly religious 
services with the deaf, with Mr. Widd as the 
leader, and these services have been faithfully 
kept up ever since. Among those persons from 


the East who are assisted at the meetings, are 
Rev. Job Turner and Rev. Dr. Chamberlain o 
New York. 

Mr. Widd's report showed that there were 
twenty-two members on the roll of the association , 
and the attendance at the meetings averaged 
about twenty. On special occasions as many as 
fifty have attended. The ladies’ aid society has 
fourteen members, whose special province is to 
look after the welfare of members in their homes, 
but particularly to assist deaf-mute girls in ob- 
taining employment. Mrs. A. M. Andrews of 
Chicago is president, and she is an experienced 
worker. Employment has also been secured for 
several men. For the first time in the thirteen 
years there is a balance on the safe side of the 
ledger, the receipts having been $35.36 and the 
expenditures $32.98, leaving$2.4o upon which to 
begin the new year. 

Among the other things urged upon the deaf 
by Mr. Widd is to begin the new year “ owing 
no man anything but love, as being out of debt 
was out of danger. ” 

New officers were elected as follows — 
President, Mrs. A. M. Andrews ; vice-president, 
Mrs. N. Buchan ; secretary, George B. Bailey; 
treasurer, Norman V. Lewis ; collecter and sex- 
ton, Alex Houghton. — Los Angeles Times , Dec. 
13 - 

The annual report and statement of Lay 
Reader Widd were adopted and ordered to be 
printed, and a copy sent to the Silent Worker 
for publication. 

THE LEAGUE'S NEW PRESIDENT. 

Colonel James El verson, Jr., who was elected 
President of the International League of Press 
clubs at the Charleston meeting on the nth inst., 
is general manager of The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
He was born in Philadelphia, in February, 1869, 
and was educated at the Episcopal Academy, 
finishing his studies abroad. The son of one of 
the pioneer publishers of the country, he has been, 
all his life, in close touch with the publishing 
business. 

Shortly after his father assumed the publication 
of The Inquirer Colonel El verson was made gen- 
eral manager of the paper. His natural aptitude 
for the business has led him to become thoroughly 
familiar with the working of every department of 
the paper under his management. Those employ- 
ed upon the publication have learned that Colonel 
Elverson can edit a news dispatch, “makeup” 
the forms in the composing room, perform all the 
mechanical operations in the steroptyping room, 
and even run a Hoe press, besides being the master 
of all the intricate details of the business depart- 
ment. He is an expert in electrical matters and 
introduced that form of power throughout The 
Inquirer plant. 

Colonel Elverson has twice been appointed on 
the staff of the Governor of Pennsylvania, and at 
present is a lieutenant colonel under Governor 
Stone. He is an enthusiastic ciub man, being a 
member of the Union League, of Philadelphia; 
Raquet Club, The Lambs’ Club, New York; New 
York Yacht Club, Philadelphia Country Club, 
Clover Club, Pen and Pencil Club, Germantowm 
Cricket Club, Riverton Gun Club, Lotus Club, 
New York; Century Club, Washington; Union 
Republican Club, Lincoln Club and the Automo- 
bile Club of Philadelphia. 

There are 33 schools for the deaf in Russia, a 
which there are 1300 pupils under instruction ou 
of a total of 35,000 of school age in the Empire 
Efforts are being made under the patronage o 
the Czarina, to provide additional facilities fo 
the education of the deaf throughout Russia. — 
CaHadiau Mute. 

The Great Round World notes that Paris has 
a deaf-mutes’ social club, and asks, “Would an 
imitation of its methods be an unwelcome fad ?” 
One hardly need go so far from home to find 
clubs of that sort, and if it were known generally 
it would not be necessary to say that the deaf- 
mutes, clubs conduct their proceedings very much 
as do clubs for the hearing. There is just as 
warm feeling and “ hot air.” — Silent Hoosier. 

There are several linotype operators reported 
among deaf printers, one in Texas, two in New 
York, one in Boston, and one in Michigan. — Ex. 
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T HE month of December was as usual a 
very quiet one in the college society 
circle since the three weeks of it were 
given to “reviewing” for the term ex- 
aminations. However, there were 
some entertainments. Dr. and Mrs. Gallaudet 
giving a reception on the 5th of December to the 
Faculty, Normals, and Seniors in honor of Prof, 
and Mrs. Ferrerri. Prof. Ferrerri, who comes 
from Italy, is distinguished for his long service 
as an instructor of the Deaf. Following this 
on Friday evening Prof. Hotchkiss delivered an 
interesting lecture before the student body on 
“ El Cid” — a noble Spaniard. On Saturday eve- 
ning the students held the first dance of the year 
and an enjoyable time was had. Music was fur- 
nished by Prof. Day, Misses Peet and Fay, and 
Mrs. Hotchkiss. 

The regular bi-monthly Sunday School Con- 
cert was held on the 8th of December and it was 
the best for some years, the subject being “The 
Example of Some Great and Good Man.” 

Dr. Gallaudet delivered his lecture in the fac- 
ulty series in the chapel, on the evening of 
December 13th, his subject being “Jean Valjean, ” 
one of the characters in Victor Hugo’s Les Mis- 
erables. We herewith give the substance of the 
lecture : — 

Readers of Les Miserables will remember that 
Jean Valjean first appears as a recently realeased 
convict who has served nineteen years in the gal- 
leys. He grew up an ignorant peasant, helping 
his widow sister who had brought him up as an 
orphan. He was first convicted five years for 
breaking a shop window and stealing a loaf of 
bread to prevent his sister from starving, and 
was given fourteen more years for trying to es- 
cape. 

When he was discharged he had 109 francs 
and 5 sous which he earned by extra work, and a 
yellow passport which recited his crime, punish- 
ment, etc., and characterized him as a dangerous 
man. 

After being rejected by all in the town, a priest 
kept him over night and for the first time in nine- 
teen years he slept in bed. This priest was a 
man ready to help the outcast and he treated 
Valjean very kindl}', but he did not appreciate it 
for waking in the morning while all were yet 
sleeping, he Seized all the table silver and disap- 
peared, only to fall into the hands of the police 
and be brought back to the priest. 

The priest however said the silver was Val- 
jean ’s and commanded them to release him, 
which they did, and the priest bidding him go 
his way told him make use of the silver to help 
him become a honest man. 

The priest’s Christ-like benevolence and chari- 
ty, and astounding mercy evolved from Valjean, 
the criminal Valjean a sublimated saint, who after 
setting aside some of the silver as mementoes of 
his ben factor, turned the rest into monej 1 , and in 
a distant town, under a new name, founded an 
industry which soon brought wealth to himself 
and community. 

From now he is known as Monsier Madaleine 
and his rise is so rapid that he is early made 
mayor of the town, Montreiul-sur-mer. 

Soon there appears in the town as a police in- 
spector one Javert, who had been keeper of the 
galley prisoners at Toulon, and he suspects the 
mayor to be none other than Valjean. Instantly 
he remembers a petty offense committed by Val- 
jean long since and that a warrant for his arrest 
was extant, and his detective instincts urge him 
to bring about the downfall of the Mayor who re- 
cognized Javert and the danger. 

A few days later a poor cart driver was caught 
under his cart, which had broken down in the 
presence of Javert and the Mayor, and was in 
danger of death. The mayor offered five, ten, 
twenty lous to any one who would free the man. 
Javert remarked to the crowd that he knew but 
one man who could do that and that was a con- 
vict in the galleys, whereupon Madaleine stepped 
forward, put his shoulder to the cart and with a 
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tremenduous effort freed the victim, making 
himself a sacrifice in the eyes of Javert. 

Next the mayor is cursed in the presence of 
Javert by a woman who sacrificed herself in sup- 
porting her daughter and then failing tells him 
lie is the cause of it all. 

The mayor treats her with the greatest mercy, 
has her released from arrest, and taken into a 
hospital w T here he visits her. learns her story and 
wins her confidence, promising to rescue her 
child. Just then an ex-convict of Toulon is ar- 
rested and indentified as Jean Valjean. 

Javert then humbles himself before Mayor 
Madaleine and tells him regarding his former 
suspicions and that the real Valjean has been 
found and that he is overwhelmed with mortifica- 
tion at his professional blunder and wishes the 
mayor to dismiss him from the service. But the 
mayor appeased him and begged him to continue to 
perform the duties of his office asking him when 
and where Valjean would be tried. 

Since the Mayor’s conscience would not allow 
the man to be tried and punished when he was 
innocent he plans a way and arrives at the court 
just as the victim is about to be sentenced. 

Announced with all due formality and dignity 
as Monsieur Madaleine, Mayor of Montreiul-sur- 
mer, stupefies the court by announcing he is 
Jean Valjean himself, and then leaves the town 
before the officers could recover themselves. He 
reaches Montreiul while the poor woman, Fan- 
tine, still lingers, but he is closely followed by 
Javert and is soon arrested, but being refused a 
respite that he may rescue Fantine’s daughter, 
violence follows which speeds the death of the 
woman and her benefactor is led away to prison, 
only to escape by night, and appear at the con- 
vent to provide for the burial of Fantine and to 
reclaim her child. When Javert approached Val- 
jean concealed himself and a truthful Sister of 
the Convent outwitted the detective and secured 
Valjean ’s escape. 

Eludiug the police Valjean deposits his valua- 
bles in a bank, but is captured soon and taken 
back to the galleys, from which, in a few 
months, by marvelous feats of diving and swim- 
ing he escapes, his keepers believing him to 
have drowned. He returns to Fantine’s daugh- 
ter to fulfill his promise and he has a fatherly af- 
fection for her. As she grew up he put her in 
the convent school and he became an assistant 
gardner at the convent, the gardner being the 
old carter whose life Valjean had saved. Early 
there appears a lover for the young maiden, by 
the name of Marius, an ideal boj’, the son of a 
Waterloo victim. As Valjean had never thought 
of getting married, he had no desire to ask the 
young ladj' to become his wife, and while he 
was sorry to part with her, he W'as too unselfish a 
friend of hers to not permit her to become the 
wife of another, and consequently recognized 
Marius as the lover and future husband of his 
adopted daughter. 

An uprising in Paris causes both Valjean and 
Marius to get behind the barricades. Marius 
having been wounded Valjean takes him upon 
his shoulders and after carrying him for hours 
through a sewer, emerges only to meet Javert, 
his ancient enemy, and immediately offers to 
make himself Javert’s prisoner if he will help 
convey Marius to his grandfather’s home. He 
consented, and upon arriving at the house, Val- 
jean asked to say a few parting words to his 
daughter and W'as allowed, but when he came out 
Javert had disappeared. 

During the Barricade, Javert had been taken 
and securely bound and put in charge of Valjean, 
who, when alone approached him with an open 
knife, causing Javert to think his fate was seal- 
ed. But Valjean was a merciful man even to his 
enem}’ and he cut the cords and gave Javert free- 
dom. Javert thought this act was done to pusil- 
lanimity, but the scene at the sewer mouth ena- 
bled him to comprehend Valjean ’s lofty ideas, 
and it caused him to leave Valjean free in his 
own home. Heretofore Javert had walked with 
his arms crossed over his breast — Napoleon’s ex- 
pression of resolution. Now he walked with 
slow step, hands behind his back, and head bow- 
ed, which expressed irresolution. He now ad- 
mitted Valjean, who w ? as for a long time a galley 
convict, a higher and nobler character than any 
person he had ever met, 

Javert felt something wonderful had taken pos- 
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session of his mind, for he now admired a crim- 
inal, he had respect for a galley slave. Could it 
be true ? The idea made him shudder. But he 
must acknowledge it. A malefactor benevolent ; 
a criminal compassonate ; gentle ; helpful ; mer- 
ciful ; rendering good for evil, choosing to sacri- 
fice himself rather than his enemy ; more nearly 
an angel than man ! 

Javert was compelled to acknowledge such a 
monstrosity existed. 

Javert’s controversy with himself ends in a sub- 
lime tragedy. He throws him self from a parapet 
of a bridge into the Seine. 

Marius and Valjean ’s adopted daughter are 
married and they insist upon her father being 
much with them, but it soon becomes evident that 
he is in many ways de hop and this was the ini- 
tiation and inspiration of the closing tragedy of 
the life of Jean Valjean. He leaves them, but 
when dying broken hearted they discovered the 
truth and come to him and are pardoned, Valjean 
died with the joy of knowing he was understood, 
appreciated, and beloved by them. 


Two members of the Freshmen Class — Mr. 
Fugate, of Kentucky, and Mr. Maj-er, of New 
York, have been called home by the death of their 
fathers. 

The inter-class foot-ball championship remains 
with 1902 as a result of the Freshmen Senior 
game on December 7th. The class of 1902 have 
been the champions since the Introductory year 
and won this game by 28 to o, which was a sur- 
prise to many since nearly all the Freshies’ team 
were players from the ’Varsity or Reserves. 

The Baltimore Herald of November 29th, in 
connection with the Medicos ’-Gallaudet game 
gave pictures of Dr. Ely (head coach), Captain 
Waters, Andree, Plielv, and Worley. 

The Kappa Gamma Fraternity has received 
the new pins ordered sometime since. They are 
diamond shape in outline and bear the symbols 
of the society. 

The work of the “ Sunshine Club,” under the 
directorship of Mrs. Dr. Ely, has been hustling 
things and through the benevolence of the mem- 
bers quite a number of poor children were made 
happy at Christmas. 

The Famous Gallaudet Grid-iron Knights, 
Manager, and Coaches, celebrated their triumph 
over Georgetown on the eveni: g of the 13th of 
December by a banquet at the expense of Jay C. 
Howard, ’95. It was a great affair and the donor 
w T as duly toasted. 

Mr. Wills, ’99, of the Census Department, was 
carried back to his foot-ball days, too, by the 
great victory and evinced the team of his feel- 
ing by sending up a supply of ice-cream and 
cake. 

The persons that remained on the Green dur- 
ing the vacation were amused in various ways. 
First the regular Annual Bowling Tournament 
which resulted with class 1904 the champions, 
1903 second. 

Mr. Sawhill, Ex. ’84, lectured upon The De- 
struction and Decaj- of Rome, ’’before the Literary 
Society and it was eminently a success. 

A mock trial was given in the chapel on Sat- 
urday evening, Drake, ’04, being thejudge and 
Neesam, ’04, was the innocent convict found guil- 
tj- of stealing chickens. The court was complete 
and no one found fault with the verdict. Before 
the trial Marshall, ’04, and Schneider, ‘02, gave 
a dialogue : — “ The Photographer and the Far- 
mer. ” Long, ’05, declaimed “Tell Me, Pretty 
Maiden,” and Mr. Sawhill narrated a case of 
“ Wooing under difficulties.” After the trial a 
social was held. 

The vacation is now a thing of the past and 
mill is grinding once again. 

Jan. 2, 1902. E. C. W. 


If any one will take the trouble to look over 
the list of the deaf who have been killed on the 
railroad, it will be discovered that the victims 
have invariably been the intelligent and educated 
and agile. Those who have most confidence in 
their own wisdom and ability, take the greatest 
risks, and eventually pay the penalty. The latest 
victim is George Layton, a graduate of Gallaudet 
College, after a course at the West Virginia In- 
stitution. He was struck by a train on Monday, 
December 2d. and died on Thursday, December 
5th. — Deaf -Mu les ’ Journal. 
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The International League of 
The League Press Clubs, in matters social, 
Convention, political and religious, repre- 
sents every shade of human 
opinion. Its contentions upon questions relating 
to these began with its organization and will end 
only at the millenium, but upon matters educa- 
tional it has been a virtual unit. Containing as 
it does, in its membership, the highest types of 
the intellectual life, it has never failed in its 
fealty to the school, and the magnificent systems 
now existing throughout the civilized world are 
the result as much of the efforts of this association 
as of almost all others efforts combined ; and so 
when its notice reached us specifying Charleston 
as the place of meeting of its convention, and the 
great Southern Exposition as a side-show, we 
felt it a bounden duty to mingle with the throng 
of nearly two hundred that gathered at the Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 8th inst., en route for the scene of 
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their deliberations. Final arrangements for every 
detail had already been made by President 
Brennan, Mr. McCartney of the Record, Mr. Row- 
an of the Inquirer , and the representative of the 
Southern Railway, Colonel Hopkins. We had 
but just to take to the cars, then came Nirvana, 
four days in which “ every hour was full of love, 
and every moment jewelled with a joy. 


So noiselessly did the half dozen Pullmans 
that composed our train glide out of the station 
that we scarce realized, until called to dinner, 
that the trip was “ on. ” What 
En surcease of all the frets ! It 

Route. never so appealed to us that 
“time was made for slaves,” 
and as the last loiterers at the magnificent meal 
provided filed out, we slowed up at Washington 
to take on the delegation from the Capitol City. 
Congressman Young with a party came aboard 
here to wish us God-speed, and fifteen minutes 
later we moved out into the darkness, a darkness 
that did not give place to daylight until we had 
left “Old Virginny” well behind, and were 
speeding west through North Carolina towards 
those magnificent hills amidst which nestle 
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Battery Park Hotel, Asheville. 

Asheville and the great Vanderbilt holding. It 
was just here that many of us saw our first cot- 
ton-field, and caught our first sight of what we 
had heard termed the “ cracker.” 

“Cracker, did you say, ’’replied our porter, 
“Yes , as we are out of ear-shot and gun-shot 
we may speak of them that way, but they prefer 
to be called ‘ mountaineers’ and 
The it’s healthier to call them that 

Mountaineer, when they are within hearing. 

Call them what you may, they 
are the healthiest, happiest and longest-lived 
people on earth.” And indeed they look it. 
There stands a type of them on yon hill. He is 
as motionless as the cotton-wood at his side, his 
broad black soft hat shading his eyes, and both 
hands in his pockets, a characteristic attitude 
when resting, (and he seems to rest much) ap- 
parently at ease with all the world. A little ob- 
long house with the chimney on the outside, a 
wife and a “raft” of children complete the scene. 
How do they live? That little patch of cotton 
cannot support the family, and it is about all in 
sight. But when we are nestled right close to 
the bosom of Mother Earth, looking into her big 
loving eyes, breathing the balm of her exhala- 
tions and feeling the thrill of her heart-throbs, we 
do not^need much else. The land is broken into 
large knolls, and these knolls seem to be of red 
sand with just a skim of soil. Cotton, like sweet 
potatoes, does not appear to require soil ; sand 
will do. Every here and there perched upon one 
of these knolls is the home of a “ mountaineer.” 

But what is that very handsome modern build- 
ing on the height to the left of the large cut 
through which we are about to pass ? The State 
School for the Deaf? Then this must be Mor- 
gantown. It is, alas ! So near and yet so far. 
How glad we would be to stop just long enough 
to say “ how de do” to Bro. Goodwin. But we 
are whirled inexorably on. What a deep cut, to 
be sure, and how- precipitous its sides ! Were 
we not assured that there really is a somewhat 


prententious town in the neighborhood, we 
might think Morgantown “a great big bluff” or 
rather a pair of them. We could see no signs of 
a town. 

Now the country gets more rugged and our 
road begins to wind in the most curious way. 
We run a mile to gain a hundred yards or two, 
and then swerve back to gain as much more. We 
are going on though, and slowly, but surely reach- 
ing greater heights, till we are away up, almost 
in cloudland, and looking back can see the rail- 
way winding in and out like a huge serpent, 
with ourselves as the head and the tail lest in 
the foot-hills below. 

The mountain upon which Asheville rests, 
has all of the balm and “odors” of Hymet- 
tus and the loveliness and glory of the place 
are centred at the Battery Park Hotel where 
we lunch. Mr. McKissick has 
Asheville a lious^ that has few 7 peers, no 

and superiors, and a sun parlor (de- 

Biltmore. serted to-day because everybody 
is sitting out of doors) that is 
the cosiest nook that ever went under the name. 

Carriages took us to Biltmore after luncheon, 
and the propietor Mr. George Vanderbilt swung 
wide his portals to our party. A home that 
rivals in architectural beauty any castle of the 
old world, a domain of 147,000 acres, roadways as 
smooth as a floor, that extend for sixty miles, 
the French Broad and Swannanoa Rivers purling 
through over pebbly bottoms, three hundred men 
employed to beautify the estate and three hund- 
red families living in comfort therefrom, beauti- 
ful forests, copses of rhododendrons, cane-brakes, 
a maze of beauty all the way to you mountain 
tops, and as our driver says, “when yon get 
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there you may look again and you will not see 
the end of it. ” The good that Mr. Vanderbilt is 
doing here is incalculable. Like the woodman 
who directed that he should be buried amidst the 
the roots of a spreading tree that had sheltered 
him and his little hut, that he might nourish it 
in return, he has taken the millions with which 
his country has blessed him and is in turn bless- 
ing his country and his people with them. 

The dinner at the Battery Park Hotel, was long 
to-be-remembered as a chef d'aeuvte of the cooks 
art. A fine orchestra, a pair of wonderful whist- 
ling solos by Mr. McCartney and speeches by 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood, Col. Hopkins and Dan 
Hart, completing a delightful evening and allow- 
ing us barely time to catch our “ hotel on wheels” 
that left at ten. 

Alas, for the strawberry breakfast we are in- 
vited to in Charleston on Friday morning ! We 
are scarce fifty miles from Asheville, when a 
freight is inconsiderate enough to leave a siding 
just ahead of us, run across our track and stick its 
nose into one of those big red banks in such 
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a manner that it takes ten hours to clear it away, 
and we’ve had our sleep out and the morning is 
well advanced before we are again on our way. 

A June day, cotton fields, and “All out for 
Charleston.” We book at the Charleston Hotel, 
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and the opening session of the Convention is 
held at Hibernia Hall in the 
Charleston evening. Colonel Elverson is 

and its elected the new President, steps 
Exposition. are taken towards the founding 

of a home for Journalists and 
the meeting resolves itself into a reception by 
the Mayor and citizens of Charleston. Speech 
making and dancing are followed by a banquet 
that lasts almost until the morrow. A bed well 
netted to protect us from the hungry hordes of 
mosquitoes, that, in Charleston, take all place 
for a temple and all seasons for summer, till the 
cooing of a flock of pigeons at the heads of the 
big fluted columns in front remind us that the 
Revenue Cutter “Forward” is waiting to take us 
down the bay'. 

Mayor Ashbridge and Director of Public Safe- 
ty English, of Philadelphia, with their Council- 
manic party, are our compagnons de voyage , 
around the harbor, and the run is full of historic 
memory and interest. Sailing close to both 
Moultrie and Sumter, we circle up the bay and 
land directly at the Exposition, where, after 
partaking of a repast at the Women’s Building, 
we proceed to view the sights. Will an exposi- 
tion ever be completed on time ? We fear not. 
There is every evidence here of a splendid Fair, 
but things are as yet sadly inchoate. We were 
personally conducted to every' point of interest 
from the Central Court to the last little show on 
the Midway, and could see great possibilities. 
Will the best be made of these possibilities ? If 
it is, then without Niagara as an added attrac- 
tion, and the great cities of the near-by' east to 
draw from, will it pay ? We shall see ? 

We had time in the evening to get a glimpse 
of the quaint market-houses of the city, and the 
beautiful residences along the battery, and to 
study a bit of the topography' of 
Homeward the place, and at nine on Satur- 

Bound. day night were again nestled in 

our cosy compartment aboard 
the train. A “Night in Bohemia” filled with 
good cheer the hours until twelve, when all hail- 
ed with gladness the “ day of rest. ” It was well 
into the morning when the berths were taken up 
and we were restored to our Pullman seats and 
the opportunity' to watch the not overly-rich 
but always interesting acres as they passed. A 
peep at the old home of President Madison and a 
glimpse of Jefferson’s country-seat at Monticello 
were afforded us as we sped up through Virginia, 
and the shades of night were fast gathering as 
we re-entered our nation’s capital. When we 


stepped from the cars in Philadelphia, three 
hours later, it was with a sense of having awak- 
ened from a bright and beautiful dream, rather 
than with a realization that we had had four 
days of rapid travel in the Land of Cotton. 



( School s £ity. ] 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac R. Bowker spent the holi- 
days in Haleyville, N.J., with the latter’s parents. 

The Sunday evening talks by Mr. Lloyd are 
looked forward to with the greatest pleasure. 

What has become of all the snow this year ? 
Didn’t Jack Frost make any? 

George Wainwright spent a couple of days 
visiting friends in Lambertville. He reports the 
deaf there as being well and doing well. 

Basket-ball has proved the game par excellence 
for our boys. They have had a world of fun out 
of it and not a single accident worth mentioning. 

Not a single case of so much as the mumps 
has been brough back by the pupils returning 
from their Christmas Holiday. 

The dining-room has been the last to receive 
pictorial decoration, and the improvement there 
is simply immense. 

A larger unmber of children have bank ac- 
counts with the Superintendent than at any 
previous time during the past three years. 

Annie Jackson thought she discovered an ant 
on her plate the other day and made as much fuss 
over it as if it had been a mouse. 

Friedo Huser and Cornelia DeWitte are insep- 
arable companions as are also Maud Griffith 
and Louisa Duer. 

Allie Leary had a long felt want supplied one 
day last week by the arrival of a box of most 
liberal proportions. 

The boys are already having a care how' they 
wander upon the lawns, as they are anxious for 
the grounds to be at least as beautiful this year 
as last. 

One would have thought the supply of cavities 
would have been pretty well exhausted by this 
time, but there is always a full detachment for the 
dentist w'hen his Saturday morning comes. 

Superintendent Walker, after being on duty 
throughout the holidays took a few days rest by 
joining the Philadelphia Press Club on their ex- 
cursion to the Charlestown, S. C., Exposition. 

After having an empty hospital for upwards of 
two years, we have at length succeeded in get- 
ting it pretty w r ell filled for a week or two. It 
was tw'enty-three cases of measeles that broke 
our record. 

The marriage of Miss Emma Beesley to Mr. 
Robert S. Biber is announced. It took place on 
the 25th of December at the Zion Tabernacle, 
Philadelphia. The bride was a former pupil here. 
Their home address is Flatbush, N. J. 

The great Inauguration Day- parade was wit- 
nessed by tfie whole school, it having been mov- 
ed for the afternoon, from the Hamilton Avenue 
to the sidewalks along State street. The pageant 
was one worth seeing and we all enjoyed it great- 
ly- 

The coal famine has not quite reached Trenton 
yet, but it has come pretty near it tw'o or three 
times, and we were given a chance to guess how 
it would feel to be without coal when the ther- 
mometer was at zero. 

Captain and Mrs. Richards, the grandparents 
of Miss Jennie Temple, celebrated their golden 
wedding on the 14th inst. This was the reason 
Jennie was late in returing to school. 


Rowland, the eldest son of Prof. R. B. Lloyd, 
now teaching in the school for the deaf at Van 
Couver, Washington, writes home that he picked 
a rose in the open air on Christmas morning. 
The climate out there must be delightful at this 
time of year. 

The picture-frames now being made in our 
wood-working department are most handsome 
ones and quite comport with the beautiful pictures 
that are being placed in them. 

Engineer McLaughlin has all he can do some- 
times to make his little engine meet the require- 
ments of all our machinery but has always man- 
aged to “get there” thus far. 

We worder if the little Mother Oriole who was 
so unfortunate as to tie her-self fast to her nest 
in the grove last year and who required the as- 
sistance of a rescue party to get her loose will be 
back again this season. 

Master Eldon Walker is on the Model School 
Basket ball team that is playing in such great 
luck this year. Among its victories is one over 
the Jefferson Medical College Five by a score of 
24 to 22. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Penrose, of New Market, 
were among the visitors this month. The}' have 
two bright children attending school and a third 
— a little boy — who will be entered in about two 
j'ears. They are very' much pleased with the 
progress made by George and Sadie in school. 

Mr. Jay Cook Howard was in town on the 15th 
and 16th inst., in the interest of the Howard 
Investment Company' of Duluth. He was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Porter and had a chance to 
meet some of the brightest and most intelligent 
deaf of the city at their residence. 

Snow fell to the depth of several inches on the 
8th inst., much to the delight of the pupils. 
Snow-balls flew thick and fast while it lasted, 
which was not very' long, because the temperature 
rose and the snow melted away'. Another snow 
storm is anxiously looked forward to. 

School closed for the holidays on December 22nd 
and re-opened on January' 6th. All the pupils 
except about eighteen spent the interval at home. 
Those who remained w r ere put under the care 
of the teachers during the regular school hours, 
two teachers taking a day' together. The 
pupils were amused in various ways. A 
Christmas tree was set up in the chapel. January 
8th the school was again in full operation. 

Miss Florence Ellis, one of our graduates, 
kindly invited Mary Somers to spend the holi- 
day's with her at her home in Burlington. Miss 
Ellis brought her back to school promptly on the 
6th inst., and had the pleasure of meeting her old 
school-mates and teachers. Miss Ellis has a 
good position in the knittiug mill at Mt. Holly 
and contributes to the support of her mother. 

Mrs. R. C. Stephenson accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter to New York on the 31st jilt. It was 
her first visit to the metropolis and she enjoyed 
it immensely', going to the theatre, visiting the 
Aquarium, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Eden 
Musee, Grant's Tomb and the “Famvood” School 
on Washington Heights. 

The first skating carnival of the season was 
held on Monday afternoon, the 13th inst. 
There was a sharp wind blowing, but the ice was 
in the finest possible condition, and Mr. Walker 
could not resist the importunity' of the boys and 
girls for the half day. All but the tiniest ones 
walked the two miles that separate us from 
Spring Lake, and such was their speed that they 
got there just about as soon as the trolley- detach- 
ment. All took to the ice. Those who had skates 
glided over the glassy- surface on them. Those 
who had none, slid or disported themselves on 
sleds, and it was hard to tell who got the greatest 
enjoyment from the outing. Masters Breese, 
Hester, and Henry- broke through and got a 
ducking, but were at once sent home on a trolley 
and suffered no after ill-effect. A more tired 
party never went to bed and the excuse for bad 
temper, bad lessons and everything else since 
has been “ I feel so tired and sore. ” 

(Continued oh next page.) 
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Frank Reed had quite a serious time with his 
vaccination. He would persist in basket-ball 
and every thing else that was rough and as a 
cosequence succeeded in knocking the crust off 
some thing like a half dozen times. He was 
warned of tetanus but it did no good and he 
went right on taking all chances. Dame Nature 
however finally asserted herself and his arm got 
well. Frank was very careless just the same. 

The celebration of the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the battle of Trenton, was an 
event long to be remembered by all who were 
fortunate enough to be in town that day. The 
decorations of private and public buildings, the 
sham battle, the crowds, the band music, the 
marching of the State milita and the Philadelphia 
City troops, and the grand display of fireworks 
the next evening were all seen by the handful 
of pupils who were prevented by circumstances 
from going home to spend Christmas. It is to be 
regretted that more of the pupils could not have 
seen the sham battle, as there is so much of his- 
torical interest connectedwith it. A splendid bat- 
tle monument erected about nine years ago by the 
people of Trenton and costing over $60,000 marks 
the spot where Washington met and defeated the 
Hessian forces. 


basketball I&otes. 

By George Wainwright. 

During the Christmas vacation, all of the play- 
ers of the First team remained at the school, but 
no games were played, so the Mutes spent those 
days at practicing. They have improved and Man- 
ager Sharp expects the "team to develop into a bet- 
ter one than last year. 

Wainwright, the big centre, who began to cap- 
tain the Mutes at the beginning of the coming 
season, has resigned the position on the team as 
captain. His place was refilled by Chas. Schlipp, 
who was formerly captain of the second team, but 
the big centre still continues to play with the 
team. 

The First Team has changed the positions of 
the players and the team will line up for the re- 
mainder of the season as follows : 

Capt. C. Schlipp and T. Fleming, Forward ; 
G. Wainwright, Centre ; Wm. Bennison, and C. 
Timm, Guards. 

Louis Carty, who held down the position as 
guard at the beginning of the season, has 
not appeared with the team since the game which 
was played on Thanksgiving evening. We do not 
know vrhat has become of him. Ishe dead or has 
he gone across the continent t 

There is a movement afoot among the girls to 
organize a basket-ball team and there is every pro- 
bability of its materializing in the near future. 
One trouble is to get a centre to oppose Retta 
Hendershot. When this is overcome the rest of 
the team can readily be gotten. 

In the snow-storm of January nth inst.. Man- 
ager B. H. Sharp and his team, dressed in their 
swellest, aimed for the Model School to play off 
the game -which was set for that date. We ap- 
peared on the floor at 2.45 p.m. and after nearly 
half an lioui ’s practice, the game was called and 
then the ball was tossed into the air, and both 
teams were off working like beavers. No sooner 
had the game started, than foul was called on the 
Mutes; a free throw was given to Chamberlain, 
and he scored — 1 to o. After a few minutes he 
scored a field goal making the score 3 to o. 
The Mutes broke the Models’ passing, and 
then a foul was called on Models, Schlipp was 
given a free throw and scored the Mutes’ first 
point; score — 3 to 1 . Soon after that, Wain wriglit, 
the Mutes’ centre, came down the floor at full 
speed stopping half way and shot the ball in the 
basket, making it the Mutes’ first field goal. 
Score — 3 to 3. Then Walker landed one in the 
basket. Score — 5 to 3. After that Dawson was 
disqualified for using his fists. Fleming next 
threw a goal for the Mutes tieing the score at 
5 to 5. Chamberlain of the Models next secured 
a goal. Score — 7 to 5, ending the first half. 

After ten minutes rest, the whistle blew for the 
second half to continue its play and they did. 
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The mutes only made one change in the second 
half, which was that Bennison went to guard and 
Wainwright went to centre. As the ball went 
in the air, Wainwright outjumped Walker, send- 
ing the ball straight to Fleming who sent it to 
the basket, scoring the Mutes’ third goals; score 
7 to 7. After that Walker scored again, — 9 to 
7. Then free throws by Chamberlain sent the 
score up to 13 to 7, and then Wainwright scored 
another goal. Score — 13 to 9. Free throws 
by Wainwright, Schlipp and Fleming raised the 
Mutes’ score 13 to 12. Another goal by 
Walker made the score 15 to 12, and that ended 
the second half. 


FROM THE GYMNASIUM. 

Physical Director Miller hands us the follow- 
ing for publication : — 

“To educate the mind and neglect the body is to pro- 
duce a cripple.” — Plato. 

Joy, Temperance, and repose, 

Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 

— Longfellow . 

How many boys and girls we see using their 
mouths to breathe with and not their nose. Our 
nose was given us to breathe through, and not 
our mouth. When you use your mouth to 
breathe with, the air is not warmed before it 
reaches your lungs, neither do you get as much 
air. If you have that' habit, try and break it. 

Begin by taking long deep breaths. When you 
are walking, or in the school room, no matter 
where you are, keep your mouth closed all the 
time. Soon it will become a “habit” for you to 
breathe properly’. 


J5tate Items. 

Miss Ruth Redman, of Newark, spent a few 
days in East Orange as the guest of Miss Sarah 
Cassidy. 

Miss Elizabeth Williams, of East Orange, who 
has been ill for sometime, is convalescent. 

William Gallagher of Long Branch, N.J. .stopp- 
ed in Newark to see some of his old school-mates 
not long ago. At present Mr. Gallagher is visit- 
ing his parents in Paterson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kees, of Newark, have a boy 
baby born on the 19th of December, and they are 
receiving congratulations from their mumerous 
friends. 

The deaf of the Oranges spent New Years’ eve. 
at the home of Miss Sarah J. Cassidy in East Or- 
ange. Games, etc., were indulged in during the 
evening and the party did not break up until in 
the wee sma’ hours of the morning. 

The Xavier Deaf-Mute Basket-ball team played 
against the Ariel Sporting club at Jacob’s club’ 
in Harrison, N. J., Wednesday evening the 15th, 
and were badly beaten by the score of 46 to 14. 

Many' of the Newark enthusiasts attended the 
game. 

The following appeared in a daily paper : 

“deaf mutes” organize. 

The Newark Deaf Mutes’ Five would like to arrange 
games with teams averaging 120 to 125 pounds and hav- 
ing their own courts. Dates in January, February and 
March are open. Address John M. Black, 26 Montgomery 
street, city. 

The marriage of Miss Daisy Ellis, of Orange, to 
Mr. Harry McClave, of Tarrytown, N.Y., was 
quietly solemnized in St. Marks Church, New 
York city, on Wednesday afternoon, November 27, 
by the Rev. G. Dennison. The ceremony was fol- 
lowed by a reception at Mr. McClave ’s parents’ 
residence. Upon their return from a short honey- 
moon trip Mr. and Mrs. McClave will go to house- 
keeping in Tarrytown, N. Y. Their Jersey friends- 
wish them a life of happiness. 

The Newark Sunday Call gives the following: — 

“A very enjoyoble evening was spent by the 
male deaf friends of Thomas A. Taggart, Thurs- 
day evening, the 5th inst., at the residence of his 
Uncle in West Orange, the occasion being a stag. 
Dinner was served at nine o’clock, Covers 
were laid for fifty, but only forty-four responded. 


Toasts were offered by several especially that ot 
Guy Miller and after doing full justice to the eight 
or more courses the party adjouned to the recep- 
tion room and were anused by an entertainer from 
New York. Mr. Taggart is one of the popular 
leaders in the younger set of the Orange society 
circles. 

On Friday evening, the 10th inst., the New’ark 
Deaf-Mute Basket-ball team, which is known in 
Newark and vicinity as the “ Silent Five, ” played 
its first game since its organization with the Junior 
team of the Institute Basket-Ball Association. 
On account of lack of experience, the deaf-mutes 
were beaten by the score of 35 to 14. The players 
w'ere: Gallagher, Powell, Dietrich, Matzart and 
jackson, the last named being a substitute. The 
seniors of the Institute’s had for their opponents 
the Xavier Deaf-Mute Basket-ball team of New 
York and played in thesamehall. Tliedeafteani 
was beaten by the score of 48 to 9. After the game 
dancing followed and several of the deaf took part 
in the affair. 


Some Virginia News. 

Y OUR Brooklyn scribe, and Dan Ward left 
Harrisonburg, Va., Tuesday, A. m., Decem- 
ber 10th, 1901, and went about eighteen miles by 
rail to Elkton, Va., a very small village on the 
Chesapeake and Western Railroad, where after 
enjoying a hospitable Southern dinner, they pro- 
ceeded on their journey, another eighteen miles 
by wagon through the Blue Ridge Mountains, a 
veritable wilderness, with numerous mountain 
brooks flowing across the road at intervals. 

The higher they ascended the lower looked the 
surrounding mountain lands, till finally they 
seemed but lowlands, viewed from such an im- 
mense height. On one side of the road were 
farms way up on hills, on the other side deep 
valleys of timber lands, presenting a grand and 
picturesque view, such as perhaps few of our 
friends have ever witnessed. 

Houses were few and far apart, in most in- 
stances nothing but shanties, with many a rough 
hewn log cabin, that reminded you of old time 
settlers’ days. 

They arrived at Standardsville, Va., about 5 
p.M. , a queer little town with perhaps thirty 
houses, a few built of biick in old colonial style. 
Black pigs run around the roads with their 
young ones as tame as dogs. 

They found their friend, the lumberman, avrait- 
ing them at the Eagle Hotel, which hostelry 
would remind you of George Washington ’s days. 
Whitewashed walls, with an old fashioned and- 
iron fire-place in the room, with a wood fire all 
day. Everything is cheap here. The meals are 
good. Board $3.50 and $4.00 a week. 

We would not advise any of the deaf to follow 
our example and go into the timber business, as 
many of the mountaineers and farmers who own 
timber lands will not sell, necessitating consider- 
able expenditure in railroad fares, etc., and go- 
ing great distances apart. 

A saddled horse can be obtained for tw T o hours 
at twenty-five cents or a dollar a day. 

There is one deaf-mute living at Standardsville 
by the name of Grant Pennington, who was edu- 
cated at Staunton, Va. He lives in an isolated 
portion of the country in a small house where 
he has a room, and cooks his own meals. 

He states that there are three deaf couples liv- 
ing at Elkton, Va. One of them Mr. Bear, form- 
erly owned the Bear Lithia Springs two miles 
away and owned a Hotel there of which Charles 
Kerney, now of Los Angeles, Cal., was the man- 
ager. The hotel was destroyed by fire some two 
years ago. 

We drank some of the Lithia water at Elkton. 
It was as clear as crystal. 

Mr. Bear has since moved away. 

One of the others, a Mr. Painter, has been em- 
loyed at the Elkton Tannery for about sixteen 
years, ever since he left the Staunton Institution. 
We later on met Messrs. Painter and Tucker, 
two of the deaf at Elkton, Va. Leo Greis. 


The contract has been let for a new school 
building at the Texas institution. It will cost 
$40,000 and the work of erecting it will begin 
at once. A number of new buildings have been 
erected at that school within the past few years. 
— Western Pennsylvanian. 
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I Bits * of * Science. 

I Edited by R. B. Ldoyd, A.B. 

V mJ 

The Use of Insects As Food. 

Mr. Dagin, a French entomologist, has recently 
written an article in which he recommends certain 
insects as an article of diet. He speaks with 
authority, having not only read through the whole 
literature of insect-eating but having himself tast- 
ed several hundreds of species raw, boiled, fried, 
broiled, roasted and hashed. He has even eaten 
spiders, but does not recommend them. 

Cockroaches, he says, form a most delicious 
soup. Pounded in a mortar, put through a sieve 
and poured into water or beef stock, Dagin says 
thej' make puree preferable to bisque. Wilfred 
de Fonvielle, the French sicentist perfers cock- 
roaches in the larva state. The perfect insect 
may be shelled and eaten like a shrimp. Then, 
caterpillars are a light food and easy of digestion ; 
not only African and American natives like them, 
but they are also appreciated by Frenchmen. M. 
de Lalande, the astronomer, dined every Sun- 
day with the zoologist Quatremere d'lsjonvolle, 
and Mine, d’lsjonvolle used to collect cater- 
pillars and serve them to the guest. 

The locust is much eaten by the Bedouins and 
may be'enjoyed fried, dried in the sun, ground into 
flour, boiled in milk. or fried and served with rice. 
The Jesuit father thinks that locust flour might 
become popular in Europe as a condiment. The 
precise opinions which are expressed by travelers 
as to locusts differ considerably. Amicis said that 
they taste like shrimps ; Niebuhr, like sardines, 
and Livingstone, like caviare — another illus- 
tration of the differences of palatal appreciation. 

Adding to The Weight of The Earth. 

Various times and in various places, there has 
been collected from the snow a black powder con- 
taining metallic iron, and in some instances co- 
balt and nickel, while on the inland ice which 
covers Greenland a peculiar mineral powder, 
known as kryokonite, mixed with grains of 
metallic iron, has been detected. This dust con- 
sists of small, angular, double refracting crystal 
fragments, without any mixture of particles of 
glass, being, therefore, very different from the 
glass dust that is commonly ejected from vol- 
canoes. 

It is from these and similar data that Norden- 
skjold ventures on the assertion that not im- 
probably, if this dust falls in an equal amount 
all over the globe — and though the snow enables 
it to be detected more easily than on earth, there 
is no reason for supposing that it does not — 
something like half a million tons drop from the 
celestial spaces in the course of a year. The 
shooting stars must, it is supposed, discharge an 
immense quantity of luminous particles. 

Exploding Whisky Barrel Kills Boy. 

An explosion of gas in a whisky barrel killed a 
thirteen year-old boy. The boy’s step-father, 
keeps a saloon. The boy wanted to investigate 
the contents of a whisky barrel, nearly empty, 
that had been rolled aside and left plugged. He 
drove out the bung and holding a lighted match 
over the hole tried to peer within. The match 
burned to his fingers unnoticed. It burned him 
and he dropped it with a cry of pain. The light 
fell straight into the barrel full of inflammable 
gas from the whisky so long without vent. A 
loud explosion followed. The head of the barrel 
was blown into the boy’s face. He was thrown 
violently backward, his head striking the ground 
heavily. The gas burned his face ; his scalp was 
torn half off by the force of the explosion, and 
his skull fractured by the shock of striking the 
ground. He died in a few minutes. 

A Strange People. 

The Seri Indians are one of the most com- 
pletely isolated people onthe globe. They dwell 
on Tiburon Island in the Gulf of California. It 
is an arid and rugged island and has fresh water 
in only one or two places. These Indians for- 
merly numbered several thousand, but at present 
only a little over three hundred remain, and of 


these not more than seventy-five are adult males. 
They entertain such implacable enmity toward 
all strangers that no out sider, until very recent- 
ly, has been able to go among them and return, 
in their estimation the brightest virtue is the 
shedding of alien blood and the blackest crime is 
conjugal union with a person from the outside 
world. The men and women are of splendid 
physique and remarkable for fleetness and en- 
durance. They subsist almost wholly on sea food 
land game and fruits, and most of their food is 
eaten raw. They do not plant or cultivate and 
have no domestic animals, except dogs. 

These Indians worship numerous mystical dei- 
ties, among which are the pelican, the turtle, the 
moon and the sun. In warfare they use poison- 
ed arrows, clubs and stones. 

A T ree Village. 

One of the curious features of some of the is- 
lands of the Pacific is the tree village. One of 
these villages on Isabelle Island is built on the 
summit of a rocky mountain rising almost per- 
pendicularly to the height of 800 feet. The trunks 
of the trees, in branches of which the natives have 
erected their houses, are perfectly straight and 
their surfaces smooth, while the distance from 
the ground to the first branch varies from 50 to 
160 feet. One of these novel abodes is at a height 
of 80 feet above the ground, while the home of a 
neighboring one is 40 feet higher. Each house 
is reached by a ladder made ofsome creeping vine, 
which is suspended from one of the doorposts and 
can be drawn up when it is desired. Each house 
is large enough to contain jo or 12 persons. Such 
lofty habitations are only occupied in timeofwar, 
at night, or when danger is expected. At other 
times the more convenient and accessible huts on 
the ground are preferred. 

Electricity. 

The latest claim for electricity is that a strong 
current sent through an old beefsteak will trans- 
form it into a toothsome, tender and delicate 
morsel that would tempt the palate of an epicure. 
Hereafter it may be that a dynamo will be a part 
of the furniture of every up-to-date butcher’s 
shop; if not of every up-to- date kitchen. 

Water In The Desert. 

The first well sunk upon the Berber-Suakim 
road, newly reopened, yields an abundantsupply. 
Thus the experience gained in the desert west of 
the Nile is confirmed, so far, in the Eastern wild- 
erness. It may be assumed that the water is 
sweet, for, if it were otherwise, the fact would 
certainly be noted. 

It is reasonable to suppose that wells can be 
sunk anywhere in the desert, with satisfactory 
results — choosing, of course, such spots as are 
indicated by the features of the country. It would 
really seen so, from the brief accounts we have 
received. Wherever the engineers dug along the 
advancing railway, they found water — at least, 
no failures have been mentioned. And now the 
first attempt on the other side is equally success- 
ful. 

The Cost of Crime. 

In the United States, according to the Report 
of the Commissioner of Prisons, amounts to the 
enormous sum of $600,000,000. This sum is 
assessed upon our industries that are building 
up the wealth of the Nation, and upon the honest 
men and women who practice the virtues and are 
willing to do an honest days’ work for a living. 
The criminals pay little toward the cost of their 
crimes. The cost of the drink curse must be ad- 
ded to the sum given above before we arrive at a 
proper conception of the enormous waste which 
comes from the sins and follies of the people. 
Such facts have forced upon us the serious 
question whether we are not making the mistake 
of giving too great encouragement to classes who 
prey upon the virtues and pecuniary resources 
of society. A writer in the New- Englander years 
ago, discussing the question, What shall we Do 
with our Tramps? took strong ground in favor of 
strenuous measures to extinguish the tribe. He 
thought that English civilization had been 
brought forward by weeding out the failures. 
Whatever may be said of so heroic a scheme, it 
is certain that a gospel of sentiment will not cure 
the evils that are wasting the virtues of society, 
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neither will theories of sin that make it an ac- 
cident or a blunder. 

Apples As Medicine. 

Chemically, the apple is composed of vegetable 
fibre, albumen, sugar, gum, chlorophyll, malic 
acid, gallic acid, lime and much water, says 
Popular Science. Furthermore, the German an- 
alysts say that the apple contains a larger per- 
centage of phosphorus than any other fruit or 
vegetable. This phosphorus is admirably ad- 
apted for renewing the essential nervous matter, 
lethicin. of the brain and spinal cord It is, 
perhaps, for the same reason, rudely understood, 
the old Scandinavian traditions represent the 
apple as the apple of the gods, who, when they 
felt themselves to be growing old and feeble and 
infirm, resorted to this fruit for renewing their 
powers of mind and body. Also, the acids of the 
apple are of signal use for men of sedentary hab- 
its, whose livers are sluggish in action : those 
acids serving to eliminate from the body noxious 
matters which, if retained, would make the brain 
heavy and dull, or bring about jaundice or skin 
eruptions and other allied troubles. Some such 
an experince must have led to our custom of tak- 
ing apple sauce with roast pork rich goose and 
like dishes. The malic acid of ripe apples, either 
raw or cooked, will neutralize any excess of 
chalky matter engendered by eating too much 
meat. It is also the fact that such fresh fruits 
as the apple, the pear and the plum, when taken 
ripe and without sugar, diminish acidity in the 
stomach rather than provoke it. Their vege- 
table salts and juices are converted into alkaline 
carbonates, which tend to counteract acidity, 

A good ripe, raw apple is one of the easiest of 
vegetable substances for the stomach to deal 
with, the whole process of its digestion being 
completed in 85 minutes. Gefraud found that 
the “pulp of roasted apples mixed in a wine 
quart of faire water, and labored together until it 
comes to be as apples and ale — which we call 
lambeswool — never faileth in certain diseases of 
the raines, which myself had often proved, and 
gained thereby both crownes and credit The 
paring of an apple, cut somewhat thick, and the 
inside whereof is laid to hot, burning or running 
eyes at night, when the party goes to bed, and is 
tied or bound to the same, doth help the trouble 
very speedily and contrary to exception — an ex- 
cellent secret. ’ ’ 

A poultice made of rotten apples is of very 
common use in Lincolnshire for the cure of weak 
or rheumatic eyes. Likewise in the Hotel des 
Invalids, at Paris, an apple poultice is used com- 
monly for inflamed eyes, the apple being roasted 
and its pulp applied over the eyes without any 
intervening substance. 

The Widest River in the World. 

The Amazon, in South America, is the largest 
river on the face of the globe, and, according to 
Professor Agassiz, is one hundred and sixty miles 
in width at its mouth. 

The distance from the source of the Amazon in 
the Andes, to the Atlantic Ocean is two thousand 
miles by a direct line, but by the course of the 
river nearly four thousand miles. The river drains 
an area of two million five hundred thousand 
square miles (ten times the area of France), and, 
in connection with the river and its tributaries, 
there are said to be fifty thousand miles of naviga- 
ble waters, one-lialf of which is suitable for naviga- 
tion by large vessels. 

The number, length, and volume of the 
Amazon’s tributaries are in proportion to its 
magnitude. More than twenty superb rivers, one 
thousand miles and upwards in length, pour their 
waters into it, and streams of less importance are 
numberless. At the junction of the Yucayali 
with the Amazon, a line of fifty fathoms does not 
reach the bottom, and in breadth it is more like 
a sea than a river. The longest tributary, the 
Madeira, has a length of two thousand miles. 

High Telegraph Poles. 

The highest telegraph poles in the United 
States have just been erected in Beaumont, Texas. 
So far as known they are the highest in the world, 
their tops being one hundred and fifty feet from 
the ground. They carry a Western Union cable 
across the Neches River — a span one hundred and 
forty-four feet in length. 
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O my good friend Hon. Alex. Lester 
Pach’s bonny lassie of ye Manhattauye 
Islandve : — Pardon me, I mean liis 
beautiful wife.— I have the pleasure to 
dedicate (with apologies to Burne- 
Jones Poe) the following lines : 

YE BEAUTIE PATCHE : 

She wore ye latest thing in Waistes ; 

She hue’d her cheekes to matche ; 

And on her soft and daintie chinne 
She placed a beautie patche ! 

“ I’ll captivate hytnme now !” she sayed, 

And laughed full merrilee ; 

‘’He’ll falle upon hys knees when he 
Ye beautie patche dothe see !” 

O, world so fulle of wretchednesse ! 

Ye bells of mournynge tolle ! 

Her lover saw ye beautie patche — 

Butte thought it was a mole ! 

Paste the above patch in your silk hat, and 
talk thro’ your hat to “Ye Beautie Patchie. ” 

The Pearson's Magazine ofthe January number 
contained a romantic story entitled “The Dumb 
Sentinel,” written by John Workman, in which 
Oliver Cromwell, the English general, played an 
interesting part as a sentinel, in order to circum- 
vent a plot in slaying a prisoned captain by the 
hand of a body-guard named “Matthew Watts 
who can neither read nor write, and is dumb 
from a wound received at Marston Moor,” being 
previously bribed lor the purpose. To make a 
long story short, Cicely Granville, the Mistress 
of Hartwood Castle had two rival lovers, namely, 
Captain Gilbert Rawsthorne, and Major Ralph 
Fenwick, the former of whom Cicely preferred in 
her affections to the latter who attempted to get 
rid of his hated rival by foul means, so as to win 
her hand. Cicely learning that her favored lover 
Gilbert was put in prison through treachery on 
Ralph’s part, appealed to Cromwell to save Gil- 
bert from possible death, which he did success- 
fully. Having dismissed Watts, he took the 
post of sentinel, accepted the bribe offered by 
Fenwick who did not know him in disguise, and 
then unraveled the plot, thus saving the life of, 
Cicely’s lover Gilbert. Good Cromwell ! 

I will describe my brief, but pleasant visit in 
New York city three weeks ago. My sole object 
in going there was to attend the Masquerade ball 
given by the Deaf-Mutes’ Union League on Sat- 
urday evening, the 4th inst. It was not such a 
fine affair as it was cracked up to be, but I enjoy- 
ed, i 1 though. Speaking numerically, the mas- 
querade was a sorry failure. The maskers were 
“ few and far between” on the polished floor, but 
after the unmasking there was good dancing, 
though. 

On Sunday afternoon, the next day, I wended 
my way alone to St. Ann’s Church, where 
Rev. John Chamberlain, in place of Rev. Tho- 
mas H. Gallaudet who was sick abed, preached 
an interesting sermon and conducted the com- 
munion service which was very impressive. 
St. Ann’s Church, to my critical eye, lacks pro- 
per architectural garb, and it is situated almost 
underground so that its main enterance is at the 
second floor which is reached by an improved 
bridge trestle that is built at the same level ofthe 
sidewalk. 

Later in the same afternoon, through the kind 
courtesy of Editor Hodgson of the Journal, I vis- 
ited the club-rooms of the League of Elect Surds 
and enjoyed the taste of club life amidst the fra- 
grant incense of cigar smoke and the subtile at- 
mosphere of culture, wit and humor. In the 
evening, I made a social call on my friends, 
after which I took a late evening train for home, 
well refreshed in spirits, after a change of scene 
and diet, and well stocked with wisdom and ex- 
perince. 

There is nothing like New York as a place of 
activity, hurry-scurry, bustle, hustle and so on. 
The visitor must keep himself wide a-wake and 
on the jump all the time if he wishes to save his 
own soul. What he has to do is to dodge electric 


cars, to duck under horses’ necks, to get out of 
automobiles’ way, and to keep away from bunco- 
ers. What struck me most is the contrast be- 
tween the streets of New York city and those of 
Troy, the former of which are as dry as the Mo- 
jave Desert, and the latter snow covered and fit 
for sleighing. Just think of the distance between 
those places being about one hundred and fifty 
miles. 


Tip, in the New York Press, tells of an inn in 
England which was called the 11 Silent Hotel.” 

Its object was to cater for those who desired rest 
and quiet. No word was allowed to be spoken 
within its walls, or in the garden which surround- 
ed it, within twenty yards of the bouse. When 
the proprietor spoke to the servants he went 
into the kitchen and whispered. At first only 
men were admitted, and the hotel paid hand- 
somely, but later women became guests, and as 
no rules could stop their talking the enterprise 
failed. 

Pshaw ! Talking women did it ! Better a hut 
in the wilderness than a palace with a brawling 
woman. To insure the success of his business 
in a novel way the proprietor should have neces- 
sarily used dumb waiters, instead ofthe servants, 
and advertised for the patronage of the silent 
people, (I mean our own people,) and enforced 
the iron-clad rules that the customers be waited 
on in finger-talking as quietly and dumbly as 
possible. How absurd my suggestion would be ! 


According to newspaper reports, Dr. Sylves- 
tre, an American living in Brussels, has invent- 
ed a spectograph, which enables a person using 
a telephone to see his interlocutor and the lat- 
ter’s surroundings. If the test of the invention 
will be successful it should prove a boon to 
deaf people in using a telephone as ordinarily as 
the hearing do. 

Later reports say that there is another man, 
named B. B. Cohen, of Indianapolis, who claims 
to have invented a device to be known by the 
name of “ telectroscope,” by which a view of per- 
sons at each end of a telephone wire can be had. 
What’s next ? Perhaps some day we will be able 
to see by wireless telegraphy a view of the city 
of London, Eng., in the atmosphere like a mir- 


An author who has been writing a book on 
deafness says that more people are afflicted with 
this infirmity than is commonly supposed. For 
instance, the author tells the following stoiy : 

I recall an instance which a lively woman 
used to narrate in California. She had been trav- 
eling bv railway, and had left the train at a station 
a mile or two from a little village, which was her 
destination. Looking around for some convey- 
ance, she espied an old man seated in a rough 
country wagon, in which were already a couple 
of passengers. It was apparently not a public 
carriage, so she approached him and smiling ask- 
ed, ” Will 3 r ou carry me ?” The old man gave a 
start, as if an electric current had struck him, 
and replied in a half frightened way : ” No, lady; 

I’m very sorry, lady ; but indeed I can’t. I’ve a 
wife and eight children now, lady ” Penetrat- 
ing his dull eats, her request was an invitation to 
to marry her. 


Mary Pursiky, five years old, after being dumb 
from birth, was relieved of her affliction New 
Year’s morning, and now can speak. She saw 
another girl with an orange and said : “ Give 
me.” Later she could say many words. She had 
had always conversed in signs. Her brother is 
deaf and dumb.— N.J. Sunday World, 

Who says the days of miracles are past ? 
Supt. Currier, better look her up and see if the 
above report is not exaggerated. 

The death of Thomas Collins, father of Wil- 
liam T. Collins, instructor of cabinet- working at 
the Rome N. Y. School, and C. V. Collins, Supt. 
of State Prisons, occurred in Troy, Wednesday 
evening, January 8th. The deceased, born in the 
north of Ireland, was among the first settlers in 
Troy where he owned considerable property. 
William has many Trojan friends to sympathize 
with him in his great loss. 


I am reminded of a story that a young man, 
who in the capacity of correspondence clerk, has 
been in the habit of signing his letters “Yours 
truly, C. A. Boxley ” (the name is used for my 
own benefit) was called upon to make a prayer in 
a social meeting. He made an eloquent appeal 


to the throne of grace and closed with, instead of 
the customary “ Amen,” Yours truly, 

Clarence A. Boxley. 

Troy, N. Y. 


Australia. 

The inmates of the Blind and Deaf and Dumb 
institution, Brighton, the Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Mission, Wright-street, Adelaide, and the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf Mutes, Parafield, held 
their annual picnic on the Brighton beach on Mon - 
day, November 11. It was organised by Mr. E. 
Salas (missionary), and the superintendent and 
teachers of the Brighton Institution. A pleasant 
and enjoyable day was spent, and everything 
passed off successfully. In the evening Mrs. A. 

C. W. Cox distributed the prizes for the various 
athletic events. The results of the sports were 
as follow: — 

Egg-and-spoon Races.— Adults— A. Haim, S. Laurie, 
W. H. Bundey; M. Abbott, L. Bundey, A. Laurie. 
Pupils— G. Duuuett, A. Bundey; T. Kelly, J, Lehmann, 
H. Parnell; A. Kairl, R. Lines, L. Taylor. 

Flat Races. —Adults— A. Staker, W. Juncken, S. Laurie. 
Pupils— C. Lehmann, F. Lehmann, R. Abbott; H. Parnell, 

D. Rankine, W. Abbott; R. Hubbard, AKairl, R. Lines. 
Ladies’ Cotton Bobbing Contest.— Adults— L. Rogers, 

R. von Bertoucli. M. Abbott. Pupils— H. Schwartz, L. 
Taylor, E. Rollings, L- Crouch. 

Three-legged Race.— A. Hann and Harris, L. Bell and 
Staker, W. Juncken and S. Laurie. 

Boots and Stockings Race — F. Lehmann, C. Lehmann, 
W. Abbott. 

Ladies' Race.— F. Ratcliff. M. Abbott, G. M. Moor 
house . 

Long Jump.— J. W. Davis, W. H. Bundey, A. Hann. 
Throwing Cricket Ball.— A. Hann, A. E- Maggs, C. 
Nicliolis. 

Ladies’ Catching the Ball.— G. M. Moorhouse, M. 
Hawkins, M. Abbott. 

Blind Girls’ Race.— M. Lunoth, F. Cadd, G. Sims; J. 
Rule, S. Foulds, P. Milne. 

Ladies’ Throwing the Ball.— G. M. Moorhouse, A 
Laurie, L. Bundey. 

Blinded Wheelbarrow Contest.— A. Laurie and R. von 
Bertoucli. F. Fraser. 

Ladies’ Throwing the Ball into the Bag.— F. Ratchiff, 
A. Laurie, M. Hawkins. 

Committee Race.— A. E. Maggs, J. B. Rankine, J. 
Harris. 

Consolation Race.— R. Lines, H. Crouch, M. Gibbons. 
Tug-of-War.— Mr. Maggs’ team. 


PITCHER TAYLOR. 

L UTHER H. TAYLOR, the clever deaf-mute 
pitcher of the New York club, who blanked 
Boston in the 11 inning game recently, was born 
February 21st, 1876 at Oskaloosa, Kan., and 
learned to play bail while attending the school 
for deaf-mutes at Olathe, that state. It was not 
until the beginning ofthe season of 1899, however 
that he started on his professional career. That 
year he accepted an engagement with the Shreve- 
port club, of the Southern league, and after that 
organization disbanded on June 4th, he finished 
the season with the Mattoon team of the Central 
league. 

His best pitching feat while with Shreveport 
was in shutting out the New Orleans team with- 
out a run and allowing it only three safe hits. 
He began the season of 1900 with the Albany clubs 
of the New York State league, and continued with 
its team until the latter part of August, when his 
release was purchased by the New York club of 
the major league. He participated in 18 cham- 
pionship games with the Albany team. 

His best performances in any game with the 
Albanys were in shutting out the Rome and Oswe 
go teams without a run. and allowing the Cort-- 
lands only three safe hits. Binghamton once 
made one run off his pitching. He made his first 
appearance with the New Yorks in a game against 
the champion Brooklyn on Aug. 27 at Brooklyn. 
He replaced Mercer after the fourth inning. 
Brooklyn got only four hits and one run during 
the three innings in which he officiated. 

He appeared against the Brooklyns again on 
Sept. 20, at Polo grounds, and his excellent w ork 
enabled the New Yorks to win by a score of 3 to 2 
in 10 innings. He held the champions to eight 
safe hits. After the season was ended Taylor re- 
turned home, but soon afterward went to San Die- 
go and joined the team there. Taylor has found 
the trip a money maker, wdth two afternoons on 
the ball field and the remainder of the week at his 
trade, that of a printer . — Boston Herald. 
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The Rocky Mountain Leader, published at 
Boulder, Mont., is the latest addition to the little 
paper family. Mr. Thomas McAloiiey the Sup- 
erintendent of the Montana School for the Deaf, 
is the editor who, by the way, has had previous 
experience in newspaper work. The paper is a 
neat little sheet of eight pages and will he issued 
every alternate Thursday during the school year. 

The Messenger of the Abbe de l'Epee has an ac- 
count of the Provincial Horticultural Exposition 
at Bourg, at which the Bourg Institute for Deaf- 
Mutes had added to its already long list of for- 
mer successes, by securing eight medals award- 
ed by the jury of the Horticultural Exposition. 
These awards are as follows : 

I. A gold medal for an exhibit of 160 kinds of potatoes. 

2- Bronze medal, large design, for a collection of fancy 
-dahlias. 

y Bronze medal for a collection of fruits. 

4. Bronze medal for vegetable display. 

5. Silver medal fine design, for a collection of peas and 
Earicots. 

6. Silver medal for a collection of cucumbers. 

7. Silver medal for varieties of cultivated dahlias. 

8. Silver medal assigned to the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, represented by four grand Certificates of tree-grow- 
ing and vine-growing and of different plans for vegetable 
gardens and country parks, and by a hot-house of 1800 
plants properly classified. 

Such a series of awards is manifest testimony 
which proves intelligent and persevering work on 
the part of both masters and pupils in his estab- 
lishment. — The Catholic Deaf-Mute. 

The average deaf-mute is a small wage earner, 
so it is always a pleasure to hear of one doing 
business upon his own hook. The Buffalo Cou- 
rier makes mention of a deaf-mute who began in 
a humble way and by perseverance and frugality 
built up a profitable business. His name is Au- 
gust E. Volker. About ten years ago he began 
his business by selling matches and a few other 
articles from house to house, latterly, his busi- 
ness improvinig, he purchased a'push cart with 
-compartments on it to hold a variety of dry goods. 
He managed to make friends with everyone along 
fixed routes, so that he was looked for at regular 
intervals and his business was always good. In 
the next step of his progress he purchased a 
horse and wagon to faciliate his business, and 
soon afterward in 1896, he rented the store at No. 
406 East Genesee Street, meanwhile keeping up 
his house-to-house trade. In his store he has the 
assistance of a clerk and his bright hearing 
daughter. Latterly he had to give up his country 
trade and give all his attention to the store, 
where he sells all the daily newspapers, as well as 
a number of other periodicals, cigars and tobacco, 
candies and stationery. Two years ago he pur- 
chased the whole building in which his store is 
located and had it remodeled, his store enlarged 
and his stock increased. One visiting in his 
store is impressed with his enterprise, and the 
brisk business at all times of the day, Mr. Vol- 
ker is popular with his friends and neighbors, 
and the deaf generally. He is a liberal advertiser, 
and his purse is open to all worthy objects among 
his deaf brethren. — New Era. 

The Regensburg-Hanburger Printing Co. after 
January 1st will move bag and baggage to the En- 
terprise building, 79-81 Fifth street. A lease of 
four years has been secured at a rental of $7, 000 
a year. The new place is twice as large as the old 
one with better accommodations, having both 
passenger and freight elevators. Mr. Regensburg 
is to be congratulated on the rise and success of 
his business. He also has an interest in the 
Hamburger Automatic Gas Lighter Co., a very 
economical device for business and homes. It 
not only saves gas, but also saves matches. Those 
who use that useful article will find it to come 
in handy at their homes. If ever they return 
home when the house is all dark and nary a match 
in their pockets, they won’t have to grope about 
in the dark stumbling over a chair or barking the 
skin off the end of their nose in their vain effort 
to find a match. These things will be done away 
with the automatic gas light burner. All you 
need to do is to walk up to the gas fixture, turn 


burner of lamp around and you will then have 
light. The club room has them and the simple 
waj 7 of handling them brought many words of 
praise from all. — The Deaf World. 

Afraternal society for the deaf was incorporat- 
ed several months ago under the laws of Illinois, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Among its ob- 
jects are “ to care for members when sick or dis- 
abled ; and to provide for the burial of deceased 
members.” As yet it has not added an insur- 
ance feature. There are two branches of the so- 
ciety already in existence, one at Chicago, the 
other at Detroit. This is the first society of the 
kind for the deaf by the deaf. Fraternal societies 
for the hearing have been open to the deaf, but 
the experience some of the deaf have had with 
them will tend to make them chary about join- 
ing others. Some St. Louisans, if they choose, 
could tell some interesting accounts of their ex- 
perience with fraternal societies of the hearing. 
— Mo. Record. 

December 14th was to have been the day in 
which Richard Gould and Miss Mary Sum- 
merville, of Bath, Maine, were to have been mar- 
ried, but the wedding did not take place as the 
young man’s sister opposed the issuance of the 
license for the reason that the would-be-groom is, 
in her opinion, incompetent to join in a marriage 
contract as he is deaf, and has an impediment in 
his speech. Mr. Gould is a blacksmith and has 
worked at the shop of John R. Knowlton on Wal- 
ter St., Bath. The Maine law requires that five 
days must elapse after the intention of marriage 
has gone on record before a license can be issued. 
Evidently the young couple were not fearing 
any opposition, for they had already arranged with 
a minister to perform the ceremonj 7 , but now he 
has been notified the wedding will not take place 
as planned. Just what steps will be taken inthe 
matter remains to be seen. 

If the young couple are so disposed thej 7 can 
have an opportunity of proving their claim to 
the right of marriage. — Journal. 


says that if all the mothers in America would make use 
of her discovery there would be 110 further tired here 
either of the sign-language or of such schools as hers.” 

NEWS FROM PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 

When Proctor's Theatre, Newark, was dedicated on 
Jan. 6, the seventh theatre was added to the intluential- 
and prosperous Proctor Circuit. The policy of present- 
ing high class vaudeville will be maintained in Newark, 
and the best attractions money can procure will be pre- 
sented weekly. Two performances will- be given daily, 
popular prices will prevail, and the new theatre has 
taken its place as Newark’s leading family resort. The 
house has been built for Manager Proctor at an expense 
of $250,000, and is admittedly one of the handsomest 
and most complete vaudveille theatres in America. 

There is excellent quality, as well as abundant 
quality in the Proctor entertainment, and they tire offer- 
ed at such popular prices, — 15, 25 and 50 cents — that the 
public have taken a strong liking to the new plan of 
vaudeville and the drama combined, and the theatres on 
the Proctor Circuit are crowded to their full capacity at 
all times. Refinement and superior excellence is the 
kej 7 note of the Proctor scheme, and patronage of ladies 
and children is especially solicited and fostered. Noth- 
ing which could in the least offend the most fastidious 
is ever permitted upon any Proctor stage, and the per- 
sonal conduct of everybody in the Proctor audiences 
must likewise be above reproach, or speedy ejectment 
and a permanent ban to admission is the consqucuce. 

The F. F. Proctor Stock Co. will soon take permanent 
possession of Proctor’s Montreal Theatre, present the 
best comedies, with high vaudeville numbers interlarded 
between acts. A like policy prevails at Proctor’s Albany 
Theatre, and the Stock Co. will be the chief factors in 
the amusement at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue. Fifty-eighth 
Street, and One Hunderd and Twenty-fifth Street Theatre 
in New York. The Twenty -third Street Theatre will 
continue to be devoted exclusively to presentations of 
continuous performances of the best vaudeville. 


Theatre Republic 

of Broadway. 

Oscar Hammerstein, Owner and Manager. 
Evgs. 8 : 15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


The citizens of St. Louis are busy with prepara- 
tions for the great World’s Fair that is to com- 
memorate the centennary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The deaf in the city are equally active 
and are preparing an association to look after the 
entertainment of the deaf visitors to the city 
during the exposition, and to promote measures 
tending to the benefit of their class. — Mo. Record. 

That deaf as a class are not ungrateful for bene- 
fits conferred, is amply proven by the numerous 
memorials that they have erected or are planning 
to erect, to the honor of those whom they look 
upon as benefactors. Among the memorials al- 
ready existing, the most noteworthy are the two 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, — one at Hartford 
and the other at Gallaudet College: and the fine 
marble bust of President J. A. Garfield in the 
chapel of Gallaudet College. Among those that 
are now on foot may 7 be mentioned the Wait Me- 
morial in Illinois, the Kerr Memorial in Missouri, 
the Fay Memorial in Michigan, the Chamberlain 
Momorial in New York, and the Barry Memorial 
in Maryland. All this is very creditable to the 
heads and hearts of the deaf, and it should serve 
as an encouragement to those many devoted peo- 
ple who are giving their lives to the education of 
the deaf, without adequate return so far as mere 
bollars are concerned. — Minnesota Companion. 
The Philadelphia Recot d of January 13th, gives us 
the following: 

Two young men in a country walk they took yesterday 
morning passed, near Bala, a group of 20 or 30 little 
children. The youngsters stepped along sturdily, but 
they did not shout and laugh as children should on 
country walks. Not a sound came from them. They 
“are,” one of the young men explained, “wards from 
Miss Mary S. Garrett’s school at Bala for the training in 
speech of the deaf and dumb. They can all talk a little 
now, and can understand a little by watching the 
movement of your lips what you say to them . By the 
time they are 13 or so they will be perfect in this 
accomplishment, and Miss Garrett will then graduate 
them. She has proved a thing which it will be well for 
you to remember. This is that if a deaf and dumb baby 
is treated from its birth just like any other one: if it i« 
talked to and encouraged to talk as though it had hearing 
it will actually learn by a kind of instinct to understand 
you through watching vour lips, and to speak through 
imitating them. And 'it will learn this almost, if not 
quite, at the same age as the child with all its faculties 
earns it. That is what, Miss Garrett has shown and she 


VICTORIA 

HAMMERSTEIN’S 42d street, Broadway and 7th Ave. 
Evgs. 8 : 20. Matinees Saturday 2 : 20. 

Otis Skinner 


3d AVE 
THEATRE 


Matinees daily except 
Monday. 


Management — M. J. DIXON 


42d St. &8th Ave. 

Beginning 
Every evening 
at 8 : 15. 

MATINEE DAILY except Monday. 
ALL SEATS 25c. Reserved. 


AMERICAN 


THEATRE. 41st. & B’way. 
Evs. 8. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
at 2. 

Mat. tomorrow. Prices, 50 to $1.50. 

The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast. 


BROADWAY 


STAR 


Lex. av. & 107 st. Mats. Mon., 
Wed. and Sat. 


PRICES 15. 25, 35 50, 75 


THE 

NEW 

YORK 


Broadway, 45th st. Mat. Wed. & Sat. 

Lasts 2 weeks 
500th t. Jan 22. 

Evening & Matinees, g* /"V _ 
Wed. & Sat. (all Mats O \JL 

N. Y. Winter Garden 


Florodora 


I 
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Mats 


We can f 
Suit You \ 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 


Shoes 


Alex. Lichtenstein 


Largest stock in Trenton 


Playing only the 


A. T. Williams 

1 39 N. Broad St. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO. 


Trenton. 


Dry Goods and Millinery 


50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyrights 4 c. 

-ass v;s rs.’sw— 

svKial notice, without charge. In the 


Scientific American 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly. U***®* 1 ® 

VA,"; r ^o T "t B vT s ie i\“ n goW 

MUNN &Co. 361Broadway NewYoi 

Branch Office. 626 F St.. Washington, I>. C. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S || 
THEATRES. t 


MMCamera \ 

Loaded in daylight Price $8 J 

fasT'Send for free Booklet“&6. ^ 

E.&.H. T. ANTHONY & CO. J 

122 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. f 


DELICIOUS TASTE! 

Buy one to Try 


J. Austin Fynes, General Manager 

Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 

Broadway and 28th St., N. Y. City 

12:30 to 10:45 pM - Daily 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 

West 23d Street, N. Y. City 

12:30 to 10:45 p.m. Ev: 


Alphabet 

Cards 

Free^^m 


Proctor’s Palace 

58th St. and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 

2 to 10:45 p.m. Daily 


Proctor's Theatre 

Newark, N. J. 


To every new subscriber of the 
Silent Worker, at the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
send a package of 50 manual 
alphabet cards free. They are 
5V\ b y 3% i nc hes and are suitable 
for distribution among your friends. 

Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 

Address: 

THE SILENT WORKER, 

Trenton, N. J. 


Proctor’s 1 25th Street Theatre 

2 to 10:45 p.m. Every Day 


Proctor’s Theatre, 

Albany, N. Y 


2 to 10:45 p M - Daily 


Proctor’s Theatre 

Montreal, Canada 

2 to 10 :45 p.m. Daily 


FIVE VARIETIES 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear 


5 CENTS, AT ALL GROCERS 
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Hew Jersey fiistory 
and genealogy 

a Specialty 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 
STORE Tn NEW "J ERSE Y . 

C. L. TRAVER, 

108 South Broad Street, 
TRENTON. NEW JEESEY. 

My Windows 
Talk to the Eyes 

And they tell the truth the looks 
and quality of the goods inside. 

High Grade Suits, Overcoats, 
Reefers, etc., for Youths and Boys 
at away down prices. 

B. F. (xunson, 


Famous Clothier* 


Successor to 
R. A. Donelly. 


OPERA HOUSE STORE. 
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F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 




hardware 

geatm 

Ranges 

mantels 


grates 
tile Reaters 


UTacings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS j» jt j* jt 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


r ln a gurry 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Yarnisnes, &c., call 
on 

6. T. fiooper * Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal 

AND 

Model Schools 

The Normal School 

Is a professional School f devoted 
to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The Model School 

It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds o f 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $ 200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
the modern conveniences. The 
sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 
ed and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 













THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


First District Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 

Second District Janies B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

Third District D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 

Fourth District. .Frank O- Briggs, S. St. JolitiMcCutchen 

Fifth District Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdatn 

Sixth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 

Eighth District Janies L. Hays, Edward Malier 

Ninth District Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The guard. 


Jambs L. Hays . .......President 

Francis Scott Vice-President 

Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

William S. Hancock. .Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


MAIN BUILDING NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 18S2I 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

.John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

E. LEON MILLER I 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK j 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS 

ELMER BARWIS, M . D 

MISS M. CARRIE HILLS 

MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON 


Superintendent 

Steward 

. ... Matron 

...Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisors 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 
MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


. . Supervisor of Girls 
Attending Physician 
. . - Nurse 
Receiver 


. . J Kindergarten 
I and Drawing 

Printing 

. . . Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 
. . ( Millinery and 
) Embroidery " 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

H. CLAY BORDEN 

WALTER WHALEN 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Academic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 


Classes in Physical Culture. 


B. HOWARD SHARP 


E. LEON MILLER 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 

J. M. ATWOOTdT 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washing tonMa r k et 

TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. BURGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


Jiri Photographers, 

935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

BUFFALO 1901 

EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 

Platinum, 52.00; Carbon, St. 50; Silver, St. 25 

Sent on receipt of price. 


No more baking in cellar. All made on 
ground floor. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the tamous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger in using. 

Price $4.25 and 83.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t, 
say so many good things about, them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

123 & 125 So- Broad St. 

35 Lafayette St. 


STOLL’S 


DO YOU KNOW 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
MD OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30' East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


The 

Educated 

Deaf 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLES ALB AND RETAIL DEALER IN % 

Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., ' TRENTON, N. J. 


Printers 

Publishers 

Lithographers 

Designers 

Engravers 

Stationers. 


subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
The reason is plain. It is the best. 
It only costs 50 cents a year to join 
the ranks of the Educated. 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


SUPPOSE 
YOU TRY IT A 
YEAR. 


North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


14 n. Warren $t„ Crenton 





